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Christ’s examples of transcendent courage and tortitude are potent helps in the en- 
couragement of children, and the teacher who with Christ as her model fosters in her 
pupils a hopeful and fortitudinous spirit, helps them inestimably for time and eternity. 

—Sister M. Julia, Sisters of St. Agnes (Wis.). 
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CHRIST CHILD STILL LEADS THE WORLD ON FEAST OF CHRISTMAS 


Over nineteen hundred years ago, in a cave in the heart of the hills of Bethlehem, 
Mary, the mother of God, “brought forth her first born and wrapped Him in swad- 
dling clothes and laid Him in a manger.” 

The World was made flesh and came to dwell amongst us. The heavens shone 
with glory and resounded with the song of angel choirs. A few shepherds, to whom 
the Angel of the Lord had announced tidings of great joy, knelt in reverence to the 
Saviour of mankind. Heaven and earth were united in the angelic message of “Peace 
on earth to men of good will.” 

To the Infant Christ, in the humility of the manger, the shepherds gave full pos- 
session of their hearts for they were the children of God. The little Child of 
Bethlehem had come to His own and His own gladly received him. There was no 
room for Him in the inn at Bethlehem, but there was welcome, peace and adoration 
in the hearts of those who had been awaiting the fulfillment of the Words of the 
Prophet. 

Pity, indeed, it were, if that welcome, peace and adoration were but for a day, 
and that Bethlehem should grow cold to the hearts of men. But the coming of the 
Christ Child was not to be in vain. The Infant in swaddling clothes was to warm 
for all time the hearts of those who would but follow Him. 

Down through the course of the centuries the host of shepherds multiplied and 
each recurring Christmas found at the crib of Bethlehem the increasing homage of a 
joyful world. The love of Christ to endure forever for the gates of hell could not pre- 
vail against it. Man could not but surrender his heart to Him who was to bring 
redemption. 

Satan and the powers of darkness waged a constant war, and though at times 
victory seemed about to set upon their banners, the “light that shone in the darkness” 
has blinded and scattered them. 

In our own time the world has felt the shock of Satan’s cohorts. For a time she 
seemed stunned—hatred, dissension and envy appeared about to crush her, but once 
again she is turning her face toward Bethlehem and is picking up and weaving the 
frayed threads of Christian charity and fraternal co-operation that once more she may 
put on the mantle of her Creator. 

May the coming Christmas bring to humanity a lasting recognition of the only 
hope of salvation and a complete conversion to “The Way, the Truth and the Life.” 

On Christmas the Christ Child is leading, it is the day of incarnate love, the day that 
has made us brothers in Christ, the day which fills our hearts with the peace of heaven. That 
peace and that peace alone, has left the impress of true happiness on the World throughout the 


long, long years. It will never fail to warm the hearts of the children of light and be to them 
an inspiration and a benediction—By William Cardinal O’Connell. 
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Published monthly, September to June inclusive. Annual Subscription: $2.00 per year in advance. ; 


basa DESMOND PUBLISHING co., Publishers, Milwaukee, Wis. Chicago and New York |, 


@ That Christmas may bring to all our readers renewed joy and peace, a freshened perception of Our Lord’s 
love and bounty and an increased and increasing facility for laboring for His sweet sake, is our sincere wish. 


&® A Practical, Helpful and Welcome Gift to Religious or Clergy—A Year’s Subscription to The Journal.“@a 






























Give Catholic Christmas Cards Fitting the Divine Occasion 


Set of Set of Each Card 
6 6 enclosed in an 
for for Envelope 
25c 










Printed in 










Seven Colors 


Each — 





card 
contains Each card 
contains 
a true a beautiful 
Catholic Catholic 
ee Printed in Seven Colors, Gold Edged Sentiment 
men 


Size 3!5x51, Inches—Each card in seperate envelope 


EXTENSION PRESS 


Set of .6 cards with envelopes 25¢. 160 n. wabash ave Cae am, 


Let a Master Teach You Music 


You can take music lessons under America’s Master Teachers in the 
privacy and quiet of your own home at small cost. You can learn to 
play any branch of music in a short time with the same ease and suc- 
cess as though you came to Chicago to study. You ‘can thus satisfy 
your musical ambitions whether for pleasure, accomplishment, or pro- 
fessional success. 

The lessons are a marvel of simplicity and completeness. The ideal 
of a genuine conservatory of music for home study based upon lessons 
containing the cream of the life’s teaching experience of master musi- 
cians reinforced by the individual instruction of specialists is now 
attained. 

OVER 1000 SISTERS are receiving Instruction from us. 


Ask for list of affiliated Convents and Schools. 


Mail Coupon TODAY! 
Mark An X Before Course That Interests You 
Proof of how thousands of others, both 





Conservatory Instruction 


The University Extension Conservatory 























Learn by Mail 


To Play Your 
Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the 
widest popular appeal. You hear 
orchestras, bands, singers, instru- 
mental soloists everywhere. Play 
any instrument, the way is open to 
you for earning big money. A 
knowledge of music adds to one’s 
popularity and prestige, opens the 
way to travel opportunities and is a 
source of never ending enjoyment 
to one’s self. 


now places at your disposal the broad teach- beginners and those more or less advanced 


ing experience of some of the greatest 
Master Musicians of both America and Eu- 
rope—lessons that are no less than marvel- 
ous in their simplicity and thoroughness, 
leading you from the first rudiments of 
music to a complete mastery of your favur- 
ite instrument. Endorsed by Paderewski. 
You are taught and coached every step of 
the way by the individual instruction of a 
specialist. 


Low Cost--Easy Terms 


Think of the great advantages of being 
able to get the very highest grade music 
lessons from the best teachers in the pro- 
fession right in the privacy of your home 
at a surprisingly low cost. Even if you 
were to attend the studio of a really high 
class teacher for individual instruction, you 
could not begin to get the equal of our 
courses at anywhere near the price we will 
quote you. Easy terms arranged to suit 
your convenience, E 


in music, have made wonderful headway 
ander our instruction methods should be 
proof of what we can do for you. Let us 
send you that proof together with our free 
catalog fully explaining our Courses. Just 
put an X before the course that interests 
you and mail the coupon today. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. 1, Langley Ave. and 4lst St., Chicago 
Please send me free catalog and full in- 


formation regarding course I have marked 
with an X below. 


_ Piano— Cornet— OVoice 
LiCourse for (JAmateur LJPublic 

Students (JProfessional School 
[JNormal (JMandolin Music 


Course for _jGuitar OHarmony 
Teachers Banjo—5-String LJChoral 


OViolin (JOrgan Conducting 
Pentaéescnedsaseeus seevennve Age 
Street No 
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Good Lighting is Equally 
Important for Play as 
well as for Study 


Having provided ample, glareless illumination in the 
class rooms do not assume that your duty to further 
the conservation of the students’ eyesight ceases. The 
eyes of growing children are easily injured by lights 
which produce blinding glare and harsh shadows. And 
what’s still worse, the handicap of defective vision 
follows them into the business world. 


1 
To promote the mental and physical development of 
your students you must first of all provide ample nat- 
ural day light and, when that fades, an abundance of 
soft, artificial light free from all glare and distract- 
ing shadows in both study rooms and those portions 
of the building devoted to vocational and physical 
training. 


There are many so-called school lighting units on the 
market, some good and some bad but few, if any, 





f hes ha equal Denzar in sustained efficiency, easy maintenance 
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aa aie and quality of light. Jointly the Denzar reflector and 

tion in the South Denzar bowl produce an abundance of soft, white 

Bend Natatorium, light, free from all glare and harsh shadows. We have 

South Bend, Indi- , ‘ ‘ - 

ana. - an interesting and highly instructive circular on the 
subject of school lighting which we will gladly send 
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Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


217 So. Jefferson St. Chicago, Illinois 
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The Unit of Day Brightness 










MILWAUKEE SENTIN 


BY HEALTH BOARD 


Instructions on Epidemics: 
and Contagious Diseases 
| Sent by State. 


The state board of health on Thurs- 
day notified all school superintendents 
of the action necessary to avold 
{school epidemics 9f communicable dis- 

eascs, 

The following instructions. are being 
sent all over the state in preparafion 
for the opening of echool next week 

The schools will soon be open. 

) Teachers, parents and children should 
|Know that wherever many children} 
|gather the danger js greatest from} 
measics, scarlet fever, whooping cough} 
e,@nd diphtheria. At this season it is 
% | soe important for mothers and! 
|| fathers to work with the local health | 
( officer and family physiclan in trying | 
|to discover and isola.e cases of these 
childhood diseases 
































Warning by the Wis. State Board of Health! 


Several years ago an epidemic at the University of Wisconsin was traced 
directly to fountains with exposed drinking heads. 

With the RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO-SLANT” DRINKING FOUNTAINS, No. C-92 Wall 
Fixture, and the C-147 Playground Fixture as standard equipment for your schools, you will 
absolutely eliminate all possibility of contamination. The RUNDLE-SPENCE ‘“VERTICO- 
SLANT” DRINKING FOUNTAINS have no exposed head or hood with which the mouth can 
come in contact, consequently no chance of the diseased infecting the healthy. 


ice Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drink- 
*& ing Fountains are made in a variety 
Sagat: so! 0s eR haa aie ar of designs to meet every requirement. 
a ae f g y req 
pr etait, - x 
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No. C-92 
Catalog sent on Request 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. | 
COMPANY 


63-75 FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. No. C-147 
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It would be comparatively easy to produce a book in arithmetic which would be little else 
than a list of well graded problems. 


Arithmetic—plus, or minus? 


‘BUT (and this little word leads to careful reflection,) the type of arithmetic that gives 
effectual service in this day must take into account sources of potential value, many and varied. 
These exacting prerequisites have been recognized in a new series, HAMILTON’S ESSEN- 
TIALS OF ARITHMETIC—LOWER, MIDDLE and HIGHER GRADES, by an author ripe 
in experience and ever keen in his perception of the larger needs of the child. The problems 


in these books are real, because they are true to life. Dr. Hamilton has made a con- 
spicuous success in harnessing saneness to method. 


Working with the instincts, interests and activities of the child, abundant oral and written 
drill first of all, is used to accomplish accuracy in performing the fundamental processes with 
numbers. Then, as advancement is made in the period of adolescence, the problems assume 
usefulness in their suitability to new interests and to the growing, everyday responsibilities of } 
the pupil’s life. They are related to his own life. 


Dr. Hamilton has produced an arithmetic of the plus type. 


You are invited to send for circulars 1809 and 1869, so that you may judge for yourself. 


cvselboved American Book Company | 
BOSTON 330 East 22nd Street | 


ATLANTA Chicago, Illinois 
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Sanitary Slate 
Fixtures 


a a are ee 


Sanitary in fact because 
non-absortbent and built 


to ventilate 





Catalog ““B” yours for the asking 





Keenan Structural Slate Company, Inc. 
Main and Washington Streets BANGOR, PENNA. 
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SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
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Ulta eects largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 


Vv 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 


material in which you 
may be interested 
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DRAMAS AND DIALOGUES. 


HISTORICAL DRAMAS. 
ee Se er IN irc 652k aes scewds 40c 
BIE I I  risasehcnsetcntsccscpcincencessonatonnd 40c 








The Last of the Vestals. 
Mary Magdalen 





Mary Stuart and Her Friends --40c 
"WOlO TREVAT OOS FO UI IIR aaisiccscessscsrnssseesceccsescesnoeed 40c 
At the Court of Ienhella . . ae 
Pi PARTIOC GS TRU COR avisicevseccccscseccecccnsescinsed 40c 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
How St. Nicholas Came to the Acad- 
GOO sicsiendasakanatecsastnanniaaasiabiantbidatindipsenins 30 
Our Japanese Cousin... — 
Christmas Guests ............ — 
Mabel’s Christmas Party.......................... .30 


SCHOOL PLAYS. 

Better Than Gold. Suitable for a 

May Festival of for a Graduation 

I iio ceicecsicanesbnicndab cee 
Sense and Sentiment 
Mother’s Birthday 
The Red Cross Helpers; or 

Young Patriots of 1918.00.00... 35c 
The Step-Sisters ; 








Those Shamrocks from Ireland. .35C 

That Milllonaire’s Daughter... 35c 

The Taking of the Holy City. Recita- 
tion with song and ee oo + ae 


Short Plays and Recitations................... 
COMMENCEMENT DIALOGUES 





THO. PAPCN OF GUCCBRC iscsccccccscscsccscsccccossmses 30 
Choosing a Model........ 30 
A Shakespeare Pageant... 40 


Old Friends and New...................--..-..--- .30 
Plans for the Holidays (for Gram- 

WRN SND aicccciccstinicninssinsicinccrncnmanions ay 

All plays payable in advance. Express 
or P. O. money-order preferred. No 
plays sent on approval or exchanged. De- 
a catalogue sent on receipt of 3 
cents, 


Address Sister M. Agnes 
St. Mary’s Academy, Winnipeg, Man. 


MAGAZINES 


Needlecraft, 12 months for 59 cents, stamps. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Review, 
Woman’s Home Companion, each $1.50 a yr. 

Every Child’s Magazine, $1.50 a year, trial 
cory for 8 cents stamps 

McCall’s Magazine, $1 00 a year. 


You may order any Magazines from me. 


JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri 


THERE are Hymnals and Hymnals but 
THE ST. GREGORY HYMNAL 


stands alone in its musical and literary 
excellence 500 copies in use in the Catholic 
Girls’ High ~chool, Phila.; 300 copies in use 
at St. Mary’s College and Acacemy, Monroe, 
Mich.; 200 conies College of the Sacred 
Heart. Manhattanville, N. Y.C.; 300 copies 
Sisters of Mercy Academy and _ school, 
Phila.: 100 copies Mt. St. Mary’s College 
Plainfield, N. J. Adopted in hundreds of 
echools and churches. Complete Edition 
$2.00; Melody Edition (Singer’s) $1.00; Word 
Edition, Text only 40 cents. 
THE ST. GREGORY GUILD 

1705 Rittenhouse St. Philadelphia 





















Teaching Geography 
by Problems 


is first-aid to a much neglected school 
subject. The author, E. E. Smith, of 
the Richmond, Virginia, Public Schools, 
has given the teacher in this volume 
just what is most needed to vitalize geo- 
graphy instruction in the class-room. 


What to do to enrich the teaching of 
this subject and how to do it are de- 
veloped with conviction and definite- 
ness. A number of the important state 
reading circles, countless teachers, and 
normal classes all over the country 
are using Teaching Geography by Prob- 
lems with complete satisfaction. 


In the September issue The Catholic 
School Journal said of this book: ‘The 
principles involved in teaching geogra- 
phy by problems and projects are 
clearly laid down in this book, which 
also supplies many concrete examples. 
The book is practical in a high degree, 
as might be expected in the case of a 
work whose ideas are largely the out- 
growth of class-room experience.” 


Price, $1.50 


Doubleday Page & Co. 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 





ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 
Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, 


Boarding School for Young Ladles, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. Combining advantages of city and 
country. Commerclal and high school. 
Courses together with Conservatory of 
Music and Art Studlo. The Rock Island 
Railroad and various street car lines af- 
ford access to the Academy. 


Speakers, Dialogues and 
p [ A Y 4 [oe ee Address 


a F. Catalogue free. 
Ames Pub. , Clyde, Ohio. 





The Deaper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan. 8, ’07 


The Draper Line of Adjustable Cotton Duck Shades 
Meets School Requirements 


Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 
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“We have used a number of these pamphlets 
in evening classes, and have found them very 
satisfactory.” 
James R. Coxen, 
State Director for Vocational Education 
(Wyoming). 


BUSINESS 


ant 


COMMERCIAL 





BUSINESS 
nd 


COMMERCIAL 
TEXTS 


HE list of Business and Com- 

mercial Texts published by the 
International Textbook Company in- 
cludes the following subjects :— 


Accounting 
Advertising 

Bank Accounting 
Banking Law 
Business Management 
Civil Service 
Commercial Law 
English 

Foreign Trade 
Mathematics 
Salesmanship 
Secretarial 

Traffic Management 


The teaching content of these texts 
has been worked out with greatest 
care. The continued use of these texts 
in schools and colleges throughout the 
country is evidence of their superiority. 


Write for Catalogs 


CATALOG describing these Business and 

Commercial Texts will be sent to you on 
request. Write, too, for a sample lesson, stating 
the subject in which you are most interested. 


International Textbook Company 


Scranton, Penna. 


POSTER PATTERN AND 
SAND TABLE WORK 


for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


by Johanna Holm 


This set complete includes 18 
poster patterns and a 42 page 
instruction book. Send for de- 
scription and prices from _ the 
publishers, Eau Claire Book and 
Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. 


Please Mention The Journal When Writing 
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For the Class Room 


American Tubular Steel 
Desks 
Oxford Combination Desks 


Moulthrop Movable Chair 
Desks 


Blackboards 
Maps 
Globes 


eS Ta 
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When you buy steel lockers look, first, for service. 
Next, look for quality of material and workmanship, 
and last, look for prices. 

The utility of Medart Steel Lockers is demonstrated 
day after day through long years of service in the 
schools of Minneapolis, St. Louis, Dallas, and hun- 
dreds of others. The workmanship and materials that 
go into Medart Lockers are of the highest quality. 
Medart prices are economical, no matter how you 
look at them. 


4 





STEEL LOCKERS 


The product of many years’ experience in building 
Steel Lockers, Shelving, Bins, Racks, and kindred 
products. Furnished in standard flexible units; easily 
installed. Readily shifted and rearranged when ex- 
tensions or changes are desirable. 

Skipped promptly—exactly when promised. 

Our Engineering Service is at your disposal in plan- 
ning the most economical locker arrangement. This 
service is gratis and places you under no obligation. 
Write, stating your needs—we will promptly send 
helpful literature and data. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


New York—52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago—326 W. Madison St. 





Pews 


American Tubular Steel Combination Desk 
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Look for these things when you buy lockers 


Twelve 
Points of 
Superiority 


7. Doors. Made of 
No. 16 gage leveled 
and re-rolled special 
locker stock, scienti- 
fically fabricated to 
give required strength 
and rigidity—will not 
bend, buckle, sag or 
bind. 

8. Hinges. All hinges 
electrically welded to 
locker frame and 
bolted to the door— 
almost entirely con- 
cealed. All doors pro- 
vided with sufficient 
number of hinges to 
carry the load and 
hold the door fast, 
true and rigid. 

9. Locking Device. 
Our exclusive, pat- 
ented three - point 
locking device is 
strong, simple, theft- 
proof, and cannot get 
out of order. Small, 
double - tier’ locker 
doors have two-point 
locking device, amply 
sufficient for doors of 
that size. 





The other nirve points 
are published in cur- 
rent advertisements. 
Send for interesting 
book picturing all 
twelve points in de- 
tail. 


Auditorium Seating 


Assembly (Opera) Chairs 
Portable Folding Chairs 
Tablet Arm Chairs 


Church Furniture 


Altars 


Confessionals 


Sanctuary Furniture 


All Pupils’ Desks Carried in Stock to Meet Your Immediate Needs 


American Tubular and 
Pressed Steel School fur 
niture is an economical 
necessity to Educators. 


SALES 


AMERICAN SEATING (OMBANY 


General Offices: 1031 Lytton Building, Chicago, Illinois 
OFT LCERS I2 


ALL 


es 2 et PAD 


Illustrations, prices and 


samples sent on 
request 


Gala 2S 
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ST. FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia 


Science Hall and Main Building, together with Chapel, 
Library, and Mockler Hall (a residential building) are 
all heated from one central plant. Steam is supplied by 
two 150 H. P. boilers, at 100 pounds pressure, to drive 
electric generator engines, the exhaust from which is con- 
nected to heating mains supplemented by live steam 
through reducing pressure valves. Administration Build- 
ing is heated by a Dunham Vacuum System. Science 
Building and Chapel is a Dunham Gravity System. The 
Library and Mockler Hall are hot water systems, using 
converters equipped with Dunham Traps, to heat the cir- 
culating water for heating the buildings. 

i Heating Contractors—H. G. Hagen and Co., Halifax, 
N. S. 
Cc. A. DUNHAM CO. Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd 
230 East Ohio St., 1523-41 Davenport, Road, 
Chicago Toranto, Canada 


STRUCTURAL 


HEATING SERVICE 


DUNHAM VACUUM SYSTEM 
DUNHAM RETURN SYSTEM 


DUNHAM HOME HEATING 
SYSTEM 


Bulletin describing either system 
upon request 


for 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The Structural Slate Co., in co-operation with the Structural 


Service Bureau, has just issued a publication bearing the above title. 


This describes and illustrates installations of natural slate, particular- 


ly adaptable for use in Schools and Educational Institutions and was 


prepared to aid Architects and School Boards in specifying and 


ordering this material for all purposes. 


Among the subjects included are Stairway, Toilet Enclosures. 


Shower Stalls, Urinal Stalls, Sinks, Tubs and Lavatory Tops, Furni- 


ture and Equipment, Bases, Wainscots, Floors and Blackboards. 


Germantown High School Copy will be sent on Request. 


H. Courcey Richards, Architect 


RIES OF SEp 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


we: 
PY RAMIS 
gmarunat, SLATE}, PEN ARGYL, PENNA. 


eC 7 oe 
Proof against ime - Weer -Weter-Firel 
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The Last Word on Business English in General and on 
Business Letter Writing in Particular 


BUSINESS LETTER PRACTICE 


By JOHN B. OPDYCKE 
First Assistant, Department of English, Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, New York City; Lecturer in Advertising, 
New York University; Instructor in Business 
Letter Writing, Columbia University Ez- 
tension; Instructor in Education, 
College of the City of New York. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE (BOSTON) 
“The immense amount of information 
which this book contains is certainly put 
together in an extremely interesting and 
instructive manner. I believe every man 
or woman who writes, or intends to write, 
business letters would be more than repaid 
for the money spent in purchasing this 
book and for the time employed in carefully 
studying it.”—Dr. Edward H. Eldridge. _ 

THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLJOURNAL 
“The teacher will find a wealth of materi- 
als, including hundreds of business letters, 
paragraphs in exposition of business Eng- 
lish, articles by commercial and industrial 
leaders and a very valuable business lexi- 


” 


TYPICAL COMMENT 


THE NEW YORK WORLD 
The instruction given is sound in psychol- 
ogy, and might well be studied by writers 
of a more literary purpose. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 
There is a wealth of good letters presented 
for study and for dictation purposes, and 
many problems are presented that will 
stimulate the composition of business let- 
ters. 


THE BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 
A vast amount of matter the author has 
worked over, with results effectively pre- 
sented. con. 


579 Pages $2.50 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 2 WEST 45th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 





COMMON COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES SERIES 


Many of these works have been adopted by the New York, Boston, and Philadelphia Boards of Education for High School use. 


I n each of the handbooks in this series a particular product is treated by an expert writer and practical man of 
business. Beginning with the life history of the plant, or other natural product, he follows its development 
until it becomes a commercial commodity, and so on through the various phases of its sale in the market and its 


purchase by the consumer. 
PARTIAL LIST 


TEA. From Grower to Consumer. By A. SILK. Its Production and Manufacture. By PHOTOGRAPHY. By Wao. GAMBLE, 
IBBETSON, of Joseph Travers & Sons. LUTHER Hooper, Weaver, Designer, and F.R.P.S. 
COFFEE. From Grower to Consumer. By Manufacturer. ELECTRICITY. By R. E. Neate, B.Sc. 


B. B. KEABLE, of Joseph Travers & Sons. WOOL. From the Raw Material to the Fin- gs urnire ny Cant, C. & 

SUGAR. Cane and Beet. By Geo. Mar- ished Product. By J. A. Hunten. x fs aoe 
TINEAU, C.B. P LINEN. From the Field to the Finished GOLD. By B. Wuite. 

OILS a ah a ia cae Product. By ALrrep S. Moore. LEAD. By J. A. SmyTHE, Ph.D., D.Sc. 
Mineral. By C. Ainsworth Mircune, TOBACCO. From Grower to Smoker. By THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY. By B. W. 
B.A FI Cc. . = — A. E. TANNER, Chemical Officer in the Poo.te, M.U.K.A. 

ae caren Cust l Excise Department. SRN EX zs. > §. I. Levy, 

WHEAT AND ITS PRODUCTS. By AN- PAPER. Its History, Seanais, ak Ces “7 ca ee 

DREW MILLAR. tion. By Harry A. Mappox, Silver ENGRAVING. By T. W. LASCELLES. 








RUBBER. Production and Utilization of the 
Raw Product. By C. BEADLE and H. P. 
STEVENS, M.A., Ph.D., F.I.C. 

IRON AND STEEL. Their Production and 
Manufacture. By C. Hoop. 

COPPER. From the Ore to the Metal. By 
H. K. Pickarp, Assoc. Royal School of 
Mines, Mem. Inst. of Min. and Met. 

COAL. Its Origin, Method of Working, and 
Preparation for the Market. By FRANCIS 
H. Wit.tson, M.Inst.M.E., Lecturer on 
Mining at the Leigh Technical School. 


TIMBER. From the Forest to Its Use in 
Commerce. By W. BULLOCK. 


COTTON. From the Raw Material to the 
Finished Product. By R. J. PEAKE. 


Medallist Papermaking, 1909. 

PETROLEUM. By A. Lincett, Editor of 
the “Petroleum Times.” 

COAL TAR. By A. R. Warnes, F.C.S., 
A.I.Mech.E., Lecturer on Coal Tar Distil- 
lates at Hull Technical College. 

KNITTED FABRICS. By JoHN CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Head of the Textile Dept., Leicester 
Municipal Textile Schools, and JAMES H. 
QUILTER. 

ZINC AND ITS ALLOYS. By T. E. 
Lones, M.A., LL.D., B.Sc. 

CORDAGE AND CORDAGE HEMP AND 
FIBRES. By T. WoopHouse and P. 
Ki1Lcour, both of Dundee Technical College. 

ASBESTOS AND THE ASBESTOS IN- 
DUSTRY. By A. LEONARD SUMMERS. 


TELEGRAPHY, TELEPHONY AND WIRE- 
LESS. By J. Poo.e, A.M.I.E.E. 

PERFUMERY. By E. J. Parry, B.Sc., F. I. C. 

COLD STORAGE AND ICE MAKING. By 
B. H. SPRINGETT. 

THE ELECTRIC LAMP INDUSTRY. By 
G. ARNCLIFFE PERCIVAL. 

JUTE. By T. WoopHouseE and P. KILGouR. 

THE FILM INDUSTRY. By DAVIDSON 
BouGHeEY. 

TEXTILE BLEACHING. By Atec. B. 
STEVEN, B.Sc., F.I.C. 

DRUGS IN COMMERCE. By J. HuMPHREY, 
Ph.C. 

IRONFOUNDING. By B. WHITELEY. 

SULPHUR AND ALLIED PRODUCTS. By 
H. A. AUDEN, M.Sc., D.Sce., F.C.S. 


Each book in cloth, 5 x 7% ins., with colored frontispiece and many illustrations, maps, charts, ete. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 


2 West 45th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Illustration "Sheu But 13 
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iature, actual Calendar & 
9 by 17 inches 


Every 


School Room—Every 





Back Page (not illustrated) 
Give Rites, Rituals and 
Practices of The 
Catholic Church 


Room in Every Catholic 


Institution Should Contain This Calendar 


The Catholic Art Calendar is an invaluable aid to every Catholic 
and a necessity in every Catholic home, every Catholic schoolroom, 
everywhere that our Holy Religion is practiced. This calendar pre- 
vents, to a great extent, the missing of Mass on holy days of obliga- 
tion and on lesser feasts, and has been responsible for the avoidance 
of eating meat on Days of Abstinence. 


1923 Calendar in Four Colo's 14 pages, 9x17 inches 


On account of the great demand for the Catholic Art Calendar 
in colors, it has been reproduced for 1923 in 4-color process, one of 
the most expensive methods of color printing. Through the combi- 
nation of the four primary colors, the beautiful oriental colors of 
the East are exactly duplicated. 

More than 200,000 of these calendars were sold last year. It is 
the most popular and most beautiful Catholic calendar ever pro- 
duced. It shows all of the feast days of the Church in large, red 
letters. A red fish is imprinted over the black date on all fast days, 
and on each day is shown the name of the Saint to whom the par- 
ticular day is dedicated. The titles of the national holidays are also 
shown in red. An excerpt from the Bible appears on every date 
with the exception of Sundays, on which the Gospel reference is 
given. On feasts of special Catholic devotion is reproduced an ap- 
propriate picture for the day. 

The Catholic Art Calendar has fourteen pages, size 9x17 inches. 
Twelve of these pages are devoted to the,months, on which are re- 
produced in the four-color process in beautiful colors 12 of the great 
religious masterpieces in size 5x7. 

On the cover is also reproduced one of the most beautiful Madonnas, 
by Feuerstein. On the last page are facts about the rites, rituals 
and practices of the Church which every Catholic should know. 


A Christmas Gift That Lasts a Year 


A more fitting Christmas gift for Catholics to give on the day on 
which Christ was born could not be found. It contains excerpts 
and messages from Him whom all Catholics love and adore. What 
other gift could be purchased that would be more appropriate to 
give on His Birthday? Last year many used these calendars instead 
of Christmas cards, which are soon thrown away and forgotten. 
It is a Christmas gift which will be remembered by the recipient 
for an entire year. 


Extension Society Receives All Profit 


All of the profits from the sale of these calendars go to The 
Catholic Church Extension Society, which has been responsible for 
the building of over 11 per cent of all Catholic churches in the 
United States and last year was responsible for the erection of one- 
= of all the Catholic churches built in the United States. Order 

Calendars at once as supply is limited. 


40c Each—3 for $1.00 


$3.90 per dozen Postpaid 
WHOLESALE PRICES—F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 


MIND 6455 NSEC KKK 25c each Oe GG nes ccascanca 20c each 
I. dhecundeesecuees 23c each eS eer 19¢ each 
eC epee 21¢c each SNS <0 ¢ st tacecceus 18¢ each 


3 line imprint in lower panel Free on orders of 50 or more, or in 
case no imprint is desired a Catholic Christmas Gift Card in four 
colors, size 5%x3™% inches, will be sent Free with each calendar 
purchased. Calendars will be sent Express Collect. 


Extension Press Calendar Dept. 25 E. Lake St, Chicago 
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“PASS ANY EXAMINATION. 


—— DO YOU KNOW THAT - = 


The Regents Review Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Parochial Schools as well as Public Schools throughout 
the United States and Canada? 

DO YOU KNOW THAT they are recognized by the leading Schools in New York City and 
elsewhere as being the best for Review Work and to prepare for Examinations? 


Question Books 40 cents Answer Books 40 cents 




























SUBJECTS 
Arithmetic Geometry English History Ist Year French 
Geography Solid Geometry Ancient History 2nd Year French 
Elementary English Trigonometry Civil Government 3rd Year French 
English Grammar lst Year English History of Education 1st Year Latin 
United States History 2nd Year English American History 2nd Year Latin 
Physiology 3rd Year English Modern History B 3rd Year Latin 
Spelling 4th Year English Physics lst Year German 
Algebra Psychology and Principles Biology 2nd Year German 
Intermediate Algebra of Education Botany 3rd Year German 
Advanced Algebra Physical Geography Chemistry Spanish, lst-2nd years 
Commercial Geography Zoology 
Commercial Law Bookkeeping Commercial Arithmetic 
Six or more copies, 12% discount. One doz. or more copies, 25% discount 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk C, 117 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ 
| AAACN AAEM Oa AOR AAA Oa Ay 









ultivate Correct Position rT 
= AK YX Just | PEOPLE OR THINGS? 


Write 
HICH matter more ? The moment we step into 


& : 
99 a house where things matter more than people, 
we know it. That house merely shelters a collection 


eee of unrelated objects without respect to the comfort 
the ‘Just Write of their users. 
Guide’’ held correctly 
Safeguard the best interests of your pupils by giving them 


Facilitates Writing ua : ™ ; : . . 
[he importance of things is as instantly apparent in 


that essential aid to good penmanship obtained thru the use of a geography class. The children memorize and recite 
the “Just Write Geide”—e little attachment (with or without unrelated facts. Facts are things. In the name of 
older). Indispensable for proper penmanship practice. reoor: , ay ¢ > 2 @ ) < ze 
She “Sack Wake Glia” cacy be Guaeliad sen dithoek dius geography they stumble, bemused, through a maze 
at 48 cents per dozen; $5.76 per gross. of boundaries, products, and the like, knobby bits of 
“Just Write Guide” with Holders, 60 cents per dozen; $7.20 information. 
per gross. Prepaid Parcel Post U. S. A. a : . A . 
Mention whether Guides are wanted with or without Holders. Today geography is putting its house in order. 


ao best cassmmendation ts Se Hae sates ae — con- Teachers who have always known that people did 
Int y us 2 Ss '. ed. ? ; 
we a a a ee a rial Order Solicited matter more than things have discovered the way to 


STANDARD GUIDE COMPANY, 839-841 Oakdale Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. teach geography in accordance with that point of 
view. They have looked for human geography, for 
the geography of cause and effect, for the geography 


e that develops reasoning power, and they are finding 
ATTENTION! that ¢ 


it in just one place— 


DIRECTORS OF SINGING! 


JUST OUT THE 
A new easy Mass which is atonce pious and simple. FRYE--ATWOOD 


In commenting on it the Ave Maria says: 


“We are glad to see a short singable Mass in which the com- 
poser does not lose sight of the fact that Church Music, besides 
being a work of art, should likewise be devotional.” 


The Mass is especially suitable for Convent and Girls’ 
Colleges as it is written for three treble voices 


Copies retail at $1.25. Six or more for $1.00 each. GINN AND COMPANY 


Order direct from 


JULIAN AHRUVJAY,: Sacred Heart Academy, 


Missoula, Montana 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta- Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 
THOUGHTS. Poets and preach- 
ers, essayists and story writers 
have contributed lavishly and of- 
ten excellently to the literature of 
Christmas. But no better thought 
germs exist than can be found in the Gospel nar- 
rative and in the official prayers and hymns and 
antiphons of Mother Church. The Missal and the 
Breviary are unexcelled sources of Noel inspira- 
tion. The liturgical prayers of the Church are in 
every way Satisfying and in the highest sense prac- 
tical. They never trail off into vague emotional- 
ism; and yet they never fail to make a distinctly 
emotional appeal. They emphasize the Yuletide 
joy, but not less definitely they remind us of our 
Yuletide obligations. And there is an elevation, 
a dignity, about them which lifts our hearts from 
the casual and the trivial, which impels us toward 
the psychological ideal of “angelica hilaritas cum 
monastica simplicitate.” 

We need have no fear of that hilaritas; and the 
vision of the straw and the swaddling clothes and 
the dumb beasts should incite us to fruitful medi- 
tation on the simplicity. In this dual spirit we 
wish all our readers a copious measure of Christ- 
mas happiness. 


THE HUMANISM OF IT. Would that more 
lives of the saints and more books of spiritual read. 
ing and more volumes of devout meditations were 
conceived and written in the spirit of Christmas 
In what a convincingly humanistic vein the divinely 
inspired evangelists narrate the sublime story of 
Bethlehem! How insipid and impractical, by com- 
parison, are so many spiritual books. And as for 
the lives of the saints, too many of them are like 
Msgr. Bougaud’s biography of St. Margaret Mary 
Alacoque, anent which the Ave Maria remarks: 
“The Margaret Mary of the present biography is 
so wrapped in clouds of sanctity from her very 
infancy that the average reader may fear to ap- 
proach, much less imitate her.” The Holy Scrip 
tures excepted, pious books generally do not give 
the impression that virtue means virility, m: inline ‘SS, 
strength. 


“THE THINGS OF THE CHILD.” St. Paul’s 
inspiring declaration that when he became a man 
he put away the things of the child, is susceptible 
of an application in the realm of mind as well as 
in the realm of soul. The true teacher learns, lit- 
tle by little, the art of putting away the things of 
the child. 

What are the things of the child? St. Paul in- 
dicates seven evidences of the survival of the child- 







Current Educational Notes 


By “Leslie Stanton” (A Religious Teacher) 





ish mentality in adult life. First, 
EE- = incapacity to digest solid intel- 
lectual food; such is the childish- 
ness of the dabbler, the super- 
ficial scholar. Secondly, incon- 
stancy and instability of charac- 
ter, most pronounced in that type of teacher inces- 
santly swept hither and yon by every wind of 
pedagogical doctrine. Thirdly, the contentious 
spirit, silly absorption in competitive devices and 
loss of poise and energy through professional riv- 
alries. Fourthly, the absence of the right sort of 
independence; a prolongation of the state of tute- 
lage, a lack of initiative and wholesome reliability. 
Fifthly, intellectual and emotional immaturity, ob- 
servable in the teacher who is devoid of mental 
growth and therefore of mental grasp and discern- 
ment, and in the teacher who has not learned how 
to control and direct his natural feelings in his 
relations with his pupils and his superiors. Sixth- 
ly, an abnormal lingering among the rudiments of 
life and learning, exemplified by the teacher who 
concerns himself solely with the elements of edu- 
cation on the plea of “laying a good foundation,” 
forgetting that the foundation is of value only as 
a support for a superstructure. And, finally, and 
worst and most fatal of all, complacency in the fact 
of one’s childishness, a smug satisfaction with what 
we are and what we have done, a conviction thai 
we know all that we need to know of life and books 
and the art of teaching. 

The most insidious enemy of our schools is not 
anti-Catholic bigotry or hostile legislation or pov- 
erty of material equipment, for all such things are 
from without and we can succeed, and succeed glor- 
iously, in spite of them; but rather our dearest foe 
is that teacher who, whatever his age or how 
lengthy his educational experience, has not as yet 
put away the things of the child. 


A LESSON FROM HIS HOLINESS. The 
present Sovereign Pontiff, Pius XI, has in his pub- 
lished utterances given Catholic teachers through- 
out the world inspiration and encouragement. In 
one trait of his personal conduct he has given them 
a model for assiduous practice. A newspaper cor- 
respondent writes: 

“In his study there is a large writing table with 
a crucifix. No books or reviews are to be seen. 
Generally His Holiness writes in the library on the 
second floor, and when he takes reviews or books 
from here himself into the private apartment, after 
he has finished with them he brings them back 
himself to their places with the methodical care 
of an old librarian. He does not like to see any- 
thing on his writing table, and on every hand there 
is evidence of his love for tidiness and order.” 
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His Holiness is in this respect a model to us as 
religious, as students and as teachers. We all have 
heard of very brilliant men whose desks were nor- 
mally piled high with rubbish and dirt, and like- 
wise of official nincompoops who kept their desks 
meticulously well-ordered because they found get- 
ting things off the desks easier than getting things 
into their heads; yet it remains true that psycholog- 
ically sound is the conviction that a clear desk re- 
flects a clear mind and that order in immaterial 
things does not of necessity express itself in dis- 
order in things material. 

Of course, it is all a matter of habit. And habit 
is all a matter of choice. 





THE SHADE OF GLOVES. Basking in the 
sunlight of his father’s fame, Mr. Ernest Longfel- 
low has acted wisely in inditing his “Random Mem- 
ories.” (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) He spent his youth 
in the vicinity of little great men and he was a keen 
observer. 

He tells many interesting things about the poet. 
There seems to have been nothing freakish about 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. He “was always 
very carefully dressed, and indeed was considered 
rather a dandy; and I believe Mrs. Craigie, when 
he first came to board with her, thought his gloves 
of much too light a shade to be worn by a strictly 
virtuous man.” 

Even in the twentieth century and in parts other 
than New England the Mrs. Craigie type of moral- 
ist exists. Your Mrs. Craigies, often otherwise 
most estimable creatures, insist upon accepting ex- 
ternals-as unfailing indices of internals, assume that 
a modish necktie spells moral retrogression and 
that the prevalent style in skirts is acceptable only 
to the evil minded. And it is right and proper to 
remark, with all necessary emphasis, that our mod- 
ern Mrs. Craigies are not exclusively members of 
the devout female sex. 

Undue concentration upon the external and mate- 
rial asapects of life—whether it manifest itself in 
devotion to the outre in dress and manners or in 
a studious avoidance and a wearisome condemna- 
tion of modern methods sartorial—is an infallible 
sign of paucity of intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment. Wisdom bids us look not to the skirt but 
to the woman, not to the necktie but to the man. 
True, as the poet reminds us, the apparel oft pro- 
claims the wearer; but just as often it does nothing 
of the kind. And in no case is it an infallible in- 
dex of character. The Loving Judge regards our 
hearts and not our garments. 

THE PRACTICE OF MODESTY. A para- 
grapher in L’Unione, an Italian weekly published 
in San Francisco, tells us that he went to church 
the other day and heard a very beautiful and im- 
pressive sermon on womanly modesty. But as he 
descended the church stairs he was accosted by 
several little girls who boldly demanded that he 
buy “chances” and tickets for the benefit of some- 
thing or other. In the course of his walk to the 
street car he observed that the little girls were thus 
assailing passers-by indiscriminately, exchanging 
badinage with them and in general exemplifying 

(Continued on Page 316) 
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Che Shepherds Who Stayed Away 


By Brother Leo, F. S. C., L. H. D. 





“IT wonder,” Louise re- 
flected, “if all of the shep- 
herds went over to the stable 
when the angels told them 
about it.” 


“Of course they did,” 
James declared indignantly. 
“Why wouldn’t they?” 

Uncle Peter smiled indul- 
gently and _ relighted his 
pipe. 

“They all should have 
gone, of course,” he ex- 
plained. ‘But I’m afraid all 
Brother Leo, F. S. C. of them didn't. In fact, I’m 

sure of it.” 
3ut why, why?” demanded James, pursing up 
his mouth and drawing down his eyebrows. “How 
could they have the nerve to stay when the angels 
sang to them and told them Our Lord was born?” 

“They did stay all the same,’ Uncle Peter in- 
sisted, “and I think I’ll tell you why.” He blew a 
long spiral of smoke and half closed his eyes. 
“There were three of them—yes, four of them— 
who didn’t go over to Bethlehem.” 

“They were very wicked shepherds, I think,” 
commented little Elsa. “I know that if I had been 
there, and if—” 





“Don’t be too sure, my dear,” admonished Uncle 
Peter. “You never can tell, you know. And I 
shouldn’t call them wicked shepherds, Elsa. They 
were just weak shepherds, children, or else shep- 
herds who didn’t quite understand.” 


“T don’t understand, either,” said Martin slowly. 
“How was it that they didn’t have sense enough 
to—” 

“Tt was like this,” began Uncle Peter. “One 
shepherd’s name was Gamla. He was lying on the 
hillside with the others when the angels sang. This 
Gamla was very comfortable. It was rather cold, 
you know, that night; but Gamla was not cold. 
He had a fine woolen cloak tucked nicely all around 
him, and over the cloak was a huge sheepskin 
coverlet. He was dozing ever so slightly when the 
heavenly light came, and he was wide awake when 
the angel uttered the good tidings. So he thought 
to himself, ‘I must go over to Bethlehem and see’. 
Well, he lifted his head from under the sheepskin 
coverlet, and the cold air bit at his face. He didn’t 
like that. So he shuddered and said ‘Ugh!’ and 
snuggled down under his warm coverings again, 
and forgot about the angels and Bethlehem and 
went off to sleep. And that is why Gamla stayed 
away.” 

“He was just a lazybones, he was,” Elsa decided, 
impatiently shrugging her little shoulders. “He 
ought to have been ashamed of himself.” 


“He ought to have been, but he wasn’t,” said 
Uncle Peter. “That’s a way lazybones have,—even 
little girls who have to be called four or five times 
on cold mornngs,” he added, with a quick, smiling 
glance at Elsa who suddenly manifested a deep in- 
terest in Uncle Peter’s tobacco pouch lying on the 
garden bench at her side. 

“Were they all lazybones?” asked James. 

“I think not. The second stay-at-home shepherd 
was Tarphon. He had been sound asleep, and 
though he saw the light and heard the angels sing- 
ing, he wasn’t quite sure whether he was dreaming 
or not.” 

“He saw the good shepherds getting up and go- 
ing, didn’t he?” inquired Seen. 

“He saw them well enough,” Uncle Peter con- 
tinued, “but still he wasn’t sure. You see, he was 
the kind of shepherd who never seems quite sure 
of anything. He said to himself, ‘Maybe I’m just 
dreaming this’, and pretty soon he was dreaming 
indeed. So he missed his great chance and failed 
to be there when the Little Infant Jesus gave His 
blessing.” 

“T feel kind of sorry for him,” Elsa mused, still 
fingering the pouch. 

“T feel sorry for him, too,” said Uncle Peter, “and 
for all people like him, the people who haven't 
faith, you know, the people who aren’t quite sure. 
They don’t get t anywhere, James, do they? Well, 
sine there was the third shepherd who stayed away. 
His name was Zeredas.” 

“The shepherds’ names are very hard to remem- 
ber,” sighed Louise. 

“Their names are not very important,” said Uncle 
Peter, “and anyway I didn’t christen them. This 
Zeredas—poor fellow, I think his case was the sad- 
dest of them all!—wasn’t a lazybones, like Gamla, 
and he wasn’t a doubter like Tarphon.” 

“What was the matter with him, then?” inter- 
posed Martin. 

Uncle Peter slowly knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe. “Poor Zeredas! He was like ever so many 
good people of today. He meant well but he didn’t 
do the right thing.” 

Four shining little brows registered perplexity. 

“T don’t get you, Uncle Peter,’ remonstrated 
sturdy James. 

“I don't, either,” annpunced Elsa. “I don’t under- 
stand it at all.” 

“You will all understand the case of Zeredas when 
you are a little older and when you know more 
about the world and the people in it,—that is unless 
you should turn out to be a Zeredas yourself.” 
Uncle Peter’s swift glance lingered on Martin for 
a second or two. “It’s very sad to be a Zeredas, 
children.” 

“But what did he do?” Louise demanded with 
manifest impatience. 

“T’ll try and tell you, Louise, though maybe I'll 
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not be able to make it plain. Zeredas was a very 
good shepherd, very careful, very obedient, you 
know.” 

“Then why didn’t he obey the angels?” asked 
Martin. “They told him to go over to Bethlehem 
and see Our Lord.” 

Zeredas would have been very glad to go. In 
fact, he got up and actually started off with the 
other shepherds, the shepherds who went. But then 
he got to thinking. He said to himself: ‘Suppose 
while I’m away something happens to the sheep. 
Suppose a wolf should come, or a robber—what 
then? My master, the wealthy Akiba, pays me to 
take care of his flocks, and it’s my duty to take 
care of them always, day and night. Akiba, I’m 
very sure, would be angry if he knew that I left 
his sheep alone on the hillside, and Akiba is a very 
mean man when he is angry’. So Zeredas turned 
back. He didn’t go to greet Our Blessed Lady and 
her Holy Child. He felt that it was his duty to 
stay with the sheep.” 

“I think Zeredas was right,’ asserted Martin, 
though his face expressed something like doubt. 
“Wasn't it his duty to watch over the sheep?” 

‘“Tt’s hard to say,” said Uncle Peter judiciously. 
“Ever so many people, ever so many very good 
people, would say that Zeredas was right. But—” 

“Of course he wasn’t right!” cried Louise, her 
gray eyes aflash. “What was that old grouch, 
Akiba, alongside of God? I think Zeredas was very 
stupid. When God wants us to do a thing we 
ought to do it, and not mind sheep or Akibas or 
anything.” 

Martin frowned darkly and clenched his chubby 
fists. “I don’t know. God wanted Zeredas to take 
care of Akiba’s sheep. God wanted Zeredas to do 
his duty. He wanted Zeredas to stay on the hill- 
side.” 

“That’s silly,” trilled Elsa with a silvery laugh. 
“Our Lord didn’t come to Bethlehem every night 
in the year, Martin! And besides, didn’t the angels 
come from God to tell Zeredas to go over to the 
stable? Couldn’t he see that God wanted him to 
go?” 

Louise and James started to speak at once, but 
Uncle Peter waved them into silence. 

“That’s just it,” said Uncle Peter. “It’s hard some- 
times to know whether God wants us to gor or stay. 
Sometimes He speaks to us through the man who 
owns the sheep, and sometimes through the angels. 
People like Zeredas—and like you, Martin—feel that 
they are doing God’s will when they obey the man 
who owns the sheep. And people like you, Elsa, 
are on the side of the angels.” 

“But who’s right?” demanded the practical mind- 
ed James. 

“It’s very hard to say, my boy. But in this case I 
think poor Zeredas made a mistake. That’s why I 
feel so sorry for him.” 

“You said there was a fourth shepherd who stay- 
ed away,” prompted Louise. “Did he make a mis- 
take, too?” 

“All the shepherds who stayed away made a mis- 
take, girlie. But this fourth shepherd’s mistake 
was different from all the others. Let me tell you 
about him. His name was Therach. Therach was 
no ordinary shepherd. He was something of a saint, 
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Unification of 
Catechetical Teaching 


Christian Brothers’ 
SERIES OF 


CATHECHISMS 


Revised in Accordance 
with the 


CODE OF 1918 


It is the Only Complete Uniform Course of Christian Doc- 
trine by Grades from the Kindergarten to the Seminary, 
comprising 
Catechism of Christian Doc- No. 5. Manual of Christian 
trine for First Communi- Doctrine. for (Advanced 
cants. Price, 344 cents net. classes in Academies and for 
No. 1. (8d grade) Colleges and seminaries) 


4% cents net é 

No. 6. Exposition of Chris- 

No. 2. (4th, 5th and 6th tian Doctrine, 3 vols., with 
grades) cents net summary and analysis. (Kef- 
No. 8. (7th and 8th grades) erence set for the teachers 
cents net afd clergy, being a com- 
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and something of a poet. Alone with his sheep in 
the broad meadows and on the grassy hillsides, he 
used to pray ot God. And when he was in the com- 
pany of his fellow shepherds he used to make up 
sweet songs and sing them aloud. He was a slender, 
boyish shepherd, this Therach. And often he would 
close his eyes and think about things and see the 
most wonderful pictures.” 

“T can do that, too,” interrupted Louise impul- 
sively. “Why, one time when were were in Color- 
rado—” 

“Please go on, Uncle Peter,” James commanded, 
darting at his sister a look of black significance. 
“Why didn’t Therach go over to Bethlehem with the 
wise shepherds?” 

“Because, children, he had a dream. It was a 
splendid dream. He imagined himself in a vast hall 
of ivory and marble and standing before a high 
throne all aglitter with diamonds and rubies and 
amethysts. And upon the throne was seated He 
Who Was to Come.” 

“The Messias, I guess,” suggested James, his bible 
history lesson fresh in his mind. 

“Yes, the Messias,” continued Uncle Peter. “And 
in Therach’s dream the Messias was the Most Beau- 
tiful of the Sons of Men. And the Messias leaned 
forward and spoke to Therach and said to him: 
“When I am come into My Kingdom and have re- 
stored Israel, thou shalt stand upon My right hand 
and shall be my singer of sweet songs; and all the 
world shall rejoice at the sound of thy golden harp, 
and all hearts shall soften at the echo of thy silver 
voice.’ And, of course, Therach was very glad. But 
just then there came a confusion in the dream. The- 
rach heard strange noises about him, and an unfam- 
iliar voice and much chanting; and then his friend 
Meir said to him, ‘Let us go over to Bethlehem.’ 
But Therach did not go. He found much pleasure 
in his dream. Don‘t you know how it was, children? 
He was partly awake and partly asleep.” 

“T know,” said Elsa, and all the others laughed. 

“Perhaps we all know,” smiled Uncle Peter, intent 
on refilling his pipe. “Well, Elsa, when you are like 
that, you know you can do one of two things. You 
can throw off the sleepy feeling and get up and be 
quite awake; or you can forget about being called 
and go on dreaming.” 

“And Therach went on dreaming, didn’t he?” 
Martin’s tones bordered on disgust. “Huh! He 
didn’t know what he was missing.” 

“That’s the trouble about dreaming,” said Uncle 
Peter. “We never know what we’re missing. Ther- 
ach’s dream was beautiful, and it gladdened his 
heart. His heart, you remember, was the heart of 
a poet and the heart of a saint. But I don’t think 
his heart was so glad the next morning when the 
shepherds who had gone over to Bethlehem came 
trouping back with the wonderful tidings that while 
poor Therach had been dreaming of Him Who Was 
to Come, they had truly seen the Expected of Na- 
tions and had basked in His smile and had pressed 
their rude lips to His dimpled baby feet.” 

“And what did Therach do after that?” asked 
James. 

“He made a song about it,” said Uncle Peter. “A 
sad song with a happy ending. 


ALGEBRA IN THE FIRST YEAR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


By Sister Cecilia Gertrude, S. C. Ph. D. 

That algebra deals with unknown quantities is no 
extraordinary piece of information, but it is not un- 
usual for a teacher to be forced to confess that in the 
minds of too many of her pupils the quantities re- 
main unknown as far as a clear understanding of 
the matter is concerned. Since much of the work in 
elementary algebra is confined to mechanical opera- 
tions which do not demand deep thought, the normal 
pupil under normal conditions should get a fair 
grasp of the subject. 

Algebra occupies a period daily in the first year of 
the high school course and is a necessary prepara- 
tion for the mathematics which will follow. It is 
really impossible to do good work in intermediate 
algebra or plane geometry, if the pupil cannot show 
a fair amount of skill in the mechanical operations 
of elementary algebra. We admit that algebra is no 
necessary factor in general education; nevertheless, 
a year spent at the work should give a degree of ac- 
curacy and precision of considerable value in practi- 
cal life. It is true, too, that many pupils, especially 
girls, may never make much use of mathematical 
knowledge, but is it not well in this day of human 
butterflies to give the untrained mind a “bit of hard 
thinking” and not set them seeking simply for the 
honey ? 

The difficulties which attend the algebra class 
may at times, though not always, be laid at the door 
of the much-abused pedagogue, who sometimes 
lacks skill or method in the presentation of the mat- 
ter. “The preface of a book,” said a certain writer, 
“is that part of it which is never read.” That a sim- 
ilar statement might be made of the first part of the 
algebra, we can readily judge by the difficulty 
which the ordinary pupil frequently has in applying 
any check or substitution to an algebraic expression 
or in grasping a clear idea of its meaning. 

The first chapter contains simple problems which 
are supposed to lead the young thinker to see that 
the unknown quantity has an underlying value, and 
that this value when found may be substituted arith- 
metically in the problem. For example: “If John has 
twice as many marbles as Henry and Henry has 
three times as many as George, and altogether they 
have 100 marbles, how many has each?” As the pu- 
pil has readily done problems of this kind by arith- 
metic, it will be easy to teach the substitution of “x” 
as George’s part instead of “one part.” If the answ- 
ers when obtained are substituted in the original 
problem, a double advantage will be gained; the fact 
will be evident that the unknown quantity has a real 
value, and later on in difficult problems the pupil 
will be enabled to test the correctness of the answer. 
In some of its phases, algebra is only general arith- 
metic, so a constant thinking of algebraic processes 
with arithmetic is highly desirable. Numerical sub- 
stitution is one of the most important topics of be. 
ginners’ algebra, and should be practised not only in 
the beginning of the course, but in all work in alge- 
bra whenever possible. Numerical substitution is 
most widely and most effectively used for checking 
answers to algebraic problems. The lack of insist- 
ence on this substitution is perhaps one of the most 
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fruitful sources of f poor work in algebra. When a 


pupil says 2 + 5 = 7, give him some such example 
b » 2b 

as 2+ 5 and see if he will find that the result will 
a 

be 7. If this should be his answer, ask what will 
14 

be 2 of a dollar and 5 of a dollar. As Lodge 
7 7 


says, pupils say 1 + 1 = 1, who would not say 


a b atb 


5 3 8 

There are many problems in algebra which may 
be solved mentally. In the old-fashioned school 
room mental arithmetic had an honored place, but 
it is apparently out of keeping with modern meth- 
ods. The simple problems which follow addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division in algebra, 
some special cases of multiplication, much factor- 
ing, occasional equations in one unknown, some 
work in radicals, also some work in quadratic equa- 
tions admit of mental solution or of solution par- 
tially mental. In the theorems which follow multi- 
plication and in factoring, there will be a decided 
gain of mental skill for the pupils if the text book 
in algebra is sometimes used as a mental arith- 
metic and the use of the blackboard is discarded 
for the time being. 


Concert work should have its place in learning 
theorems, rules for factoring, and certain formulas. 
Factoring has its terrors for the young student, 
but if a little drill work forms part of the first les- 
sons, some of the dread will be removed. In find- 
ing the factors of 4x?+12x+9, a series of questions 
may be employed. What is the expression? A tri- 
nomial. Is the first term a perfect square? Yes. 
Its root? 2x. Is the third term a perfect square? 
Yes. Its root? Three. What is twice the product 
of these roots? 12x. Is that the middle term? Yes. 
Is’ the expression a perfect square? Yes. What 
is the sign of the middle term? Plus. What are 
the factors of the expression? (2x+3) and (2x+3). 
In the expression x*-—3x+2, we find that though 
the expression is a trimonial and the first term is 
a perfect square, the last term is not a perfect 
square. The preceding plan of questioning may be 

varied by asking what two numbers give —3 as a 
sum and +2 as a product, laying great stress on 
the signs. The answers — 2 and — 1 give the sec- 
ond terms in the factors (x—1) and (x—2). After 
similar forms of questioning have been used for 
several of the cases in factoring, the mind intui- 
tively grasps the situation, and factoring becomes 
comparatively easy and a great help in nearly all 
the matter which will follow. 

In presenting theorems, make use of dimensions 
and areas. A theorem can be started as follows: 
Let x be the side of a square; then the area is x’. 
Now if another square has as its dimensions (x+3), 


the area is evidently (x+3)? or x? + 6x +9. The 
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squaring of a quantity as (x+3) is generally done 
by a pupil without any underlying meaning. If, 
however, we use a diagram where x is the side of 
the original square and we then add three more 
units, the pupil will readily see x? as the area of 
the first square, 2(3x) as the part of the new square 
in the two oblongs, and 9 as the area of the small 
corner square, the whole making x*+6x+9; if in 
addition to this a numerical value as 5 is substi- 
tute for x, and the first square is said to contain 
x* or 25 units, the pupil can check x*+6x+9 as 
25+36+9 or 64 units. This intelligent method used 
in the beginning will, while apparently consuming 
valuable time, pay for itself later when problems 
are presented. As there are numerous types of fac- 
toring used for no other purpose than to solve prob- 
lems with complicated fractions, all quadratic tri- 
nomials may be separated, as a rule, into x*+2ax+a?, 
x*+axt+b, ax*+b+c. The last one is factored by 
the cross product method, which may be applied 
to all. 


Although the most important topic of elementary 
algebra is probably applied problems, to a large 
number of pupils this work make no appeal and 
is exceedingly difficult. The pupil frequently reads 
a problem once, looks at it in a hopeless kind of 
way, almost immediately decides that he does not 
know the plan of attack, and in school parlance 
“can not do it.” Pupils should be systematically 
and slowly introduced into the method of attack. 
In the “Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools” by Arthur Schultze it is suggested that 
the pupil write in algebraic symbols expressions 
like the following: 

The sum of the squares of a and b. 
The product of the cubes of a and b. 
The cubes of the difference of m and n. 

Then should follow translations that have a bear- 
ing on problems, as: 

By how much does “‘a” exceed 10? 

Write three consecutive numbers whose 
smallest is x. 

A is 20 years old. How old will he be in 
x years hence? 

Find x% of 700. 

Make the first equations very easy and let them 
increase in perplexity to complicated statements. 
Accustom the pupils after reading a problem to ask 
(a), What is given? (b) What is sought? 

In “The Teaching of Mathematics” by J. W. A. 
Young, the following plan is given for the solution 
of problems: 

I. Read the problem carefully and decide: 

1. What is given? 2. What is sought? 

II. After this reading, suppose the answer is 
known, and represent one of the quantities to be 
found by some letter (usually x). 

III. Next determine by what algebraic expres- 
sion the other unknown quantities must be repre- 
sented, when the one selected is represented by x. 

IV. Look for any words which contain in some 
form or other (expressed or implied) a statement 
of equality. These words must be replaced by the 
symbol = in the algebraic language, and the two 
things whose equality is stated by the words must 
also be expressed in algebraic symbols, and will 
then constitute the two members of an equation. 
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V. Solve the equation. 

VI. Verify the result. 

Impress on the pupils that any significant num- 
bers given in the problem are not given to fill 
space but are given to be used, and they must, 
therefore, form part of the working materials. As 
is suggested in article IV above, a careful scrutiny 
of the example for something for which the equality 
sign may be substituted, will be a help towards ob- 
taining the necessary equation. Generally the 
equality sign may be substituted for some part of 
the word “be”. Take the following example: A 
courtyard has in it two grass plots each 6 feet by 
82 feet; the surface of the courtyard, not includ- 
ing the plots, is 398 feet. If the length of the yard 
is 5 feet more than its width, what are its dimen- 
sions? What is sought in this example? Dimen- 
sions of the courtyard. What dimensions? Length 
and width. Is there any clue to the length? The 
length is 5 feet more than the width, or 5 plus the 
width. Is there any clue to the width? No. Then, 
let x = the width, and according to the problem 
the length will be x+5. Is there any statement in 
the example in which the word “equals” may be 
substituted for another word? Yes. The surface 
of the courtyard, not including the grass plots, is 
398 feet; therefore, the entire surface = 398 plus 
the grass plots. A surface is equal to the product 
of the width by the length. What are the length 
and width of the courtyard? x and (x+5). What 
are their products? x*+5x. The surface of the 
courtyard is 398 feet plus the area of the grass 
plots, and the surface of the courtyard is x?+5x. 
Things that equal the same thing equal each other; 
therefore x?+5x=398 feet plus the area of the grass 
plots. The area of the plots is 2(6 by 8%) or 102 
feet; therefore, x?+5x=500. By the completion of 
the square the answers are found to be 20 and 25. 

Certain types of examples may have set formulas: 
“In five years hence A will be twice as old as B; 
five years ago A was three times as old as B. Find 
the age of each at present.” 

In such problems there are three periods of time 
which may be mide clear as follows: 

Past age = ago 
Present age = now 
Future age = hence 

If we examine the problem carefully, we shall find 
that A’s age in the past and in the future is based 
on B’s age now, and to B’s age there is no clue. 

Let x = B’s age now. 

Then (x+5) = B’s age 5 years hence. 
Then (x—5) = B’s age 5 years ago. 
Then 2x+10 = A’s age 5 years hence. 
3x—15 = A’s age 5 years ago. 
Therefore 2x+10—5 = A’s age now. 
and 3x—15+5 = A’s age now. 

Things that equal the same thing equal each 
other, therefore 2x+5 = 3x—10. A’s and B’s ages 
now are found to be respectively 15 and 35 years. 
Check the original problem to prove the correct- 
ness of the answer: 5 years from now B will be 
20 and A will be 40 years old; therefore A will be 
twice as old as B. 5 years ago B was 10 years old 
and A was 30; therefore, A was three times as old 
as B. 

In problems where a fraction is the answer, the 
form x/y will appeal to the student, where x is the 


1vu 


numerator and y is the denominator. In problems 
where units’, tens’, or hundreds’ digits are in the 
statement, make the pupils realize that 325 for ex- 
ample is 300 + 20 + 5; therefore, when x is the 
units’ digit, y the tens’, and z the hundreds’ digits, 
the number is necessarily 100z + 10y + x. An ex- 
amination of different types of problems with a 
view of formal presentation will prove a help to 
teacher and to pupil. Forestall arithmetical diffi- 
culties and do not blame either the primary or the 
grammar school teacher. Impress on the pupils 
that in greatest common divisor and least common 
multiple the mode of attack in algebra is essentially 
the same as that used in arithmetic. Make it clear 
that a fraction example in algebra has a plan similar 
to the plan for a fraction example in arithmetic, 
and insist on factoring ia fractions wherever possi- 
ble. In square root let drill work in arithmetic pre- 
cede the work in algebra. 

If in radical equations stress is laid on the fact 
that one radical should by itself always form one 
member of an equation, the process of solution may 
be made easier for the pupils. For example in 
V10—x —vVx+7 = --3 there may be again a series 
of questions. First step? Let one number of the 
equation consist of one radical as V10—x=Vx+7—3. 
Next step? Square both sides. 10—-x = x+7 —6 
Vx+7+9. Have we any radical in this equation? 
Yes. What is the next step then? Transpose and 
combine, leaving only the radical in one number. 
The result is 6Vx+7 = 2x+6. In this special case, 
after we get rid of the common factor, we have the 
equation without a radical and we can finish by 
completion of the square. 

In the solution of quadratics we may use the 
formula, the completion of the square, or factoring. 
As the completion of the square does not lend itself 
to the solution of more complex numerical or of 
literal equations, this method should not be ex- 
tended too far nor should several methods for som- 
pleting the square be studied. The formula for the 
roots of the equation x*+px+q = 0 leads to com- 
plex fractions when the coefficient is unity; it is 
better ,therefore, for the student to study the form- 
ula for the roots of the equation ax*+bx+e = 0. 
This formula should be memorized and very gen- 
erally employed. The method of factoring specially 
commends itself because of its simplicity and should 
be used whenever possible. Moreover this method 
has two advantages, 1. e., it can be applied to equa- 
tions of higher degree and it produces all roots of 
an equation more readily than the other methods. 

Graphs interest pupils and can be easily under- 
stood. Since today they are widely used in busi- 
ness, in the professions, and appear in daily papers, 
magazines, and books, and since they are employed 
in the study of physics, chemistry, mechanics, 
mathematics, economics, etc., a certain amount of 
familiarity with these devices is extremely useful. 
For good results cross section paper is necessary 
for the pupils’ use. For blackboard work there 
should be a “graph board”, that is, a board contain- 
ing a system of squares of about two inches. The 
dividing lines should be made preferably with col- 
ored paint, for example red, as this will make the 
squares more prominent. A talk or lecture on 
graphs should precede the written work, and after 

(Continued on Page 317) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


A reader of this page, while in 
hearty approval of the absurdity of 
technical nomenclature, as mentioned 
in issue of September, objects to the 
statement that, “Drive Slow” is not 
good English. While we do not in- 
sist that it is “bad” English, we much 
prefer the use of the adverb “slowly”. 
The educational authorities of some 
States have started a movement to 
change the sign, quite common these 
days, “Drive Slow” to “Drive Slowly” 
as better English, hence we are not 
alone in our contention. It is very 
true that “slow” is now and then used 
as an adverb, but it is not so univer- 
sal as to warrant such use as the best. 
Shakespeare says: 

“Let him have time to mark how 

slow time goes 

In time of sorrow.” 

To argue that we should say: “Drive 
fastly”, would it then be proper to 
say: “Drive Rapid”? The strongest 
reason for using slowly is that this 
use of the word seems to meet the eye 
of youth as better than the use of 
slow. The first time the attention of 
the writer was called to this use of 
the word was by a taxicab driver, who 
seemed to be worried by the word, 
which he said was poor grammar. 
However we are willing to drive slow 
as well as slowly. 


An English lady, after a visit to our 
country, thus comments: “There is 
too much information, too little train- 
ing of the mind. Students are expect- 
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ed to ‘do so many hours’ in certain 
too numerous subjects. What is 
wanted of education is not the ac- 
quiring of facts in a certain space of 
time, but the knowledge how to use 
one’s mind, where to find the facts 
and how to handle them.” This in- 
timates that the custom of demanding 
a certain number of “Units” is not the 
best way of ascertaining the knowl- 
edge of a subject a pupil has. He or 
she may have spent a certain number 
of hours in the study of a certain 
branch and yet know very little of 
the subject. It is rather strange how 
this system has grown into very gen- 
eral use and favor. It would seem 
that a general objection to this plan 
would meet with favor by those who 
are not yet of the conviction that all 
the old ways are obsolete or that the 
teachers of other days were deficient 
in their method of obtaining a knowl- 
edge of what the pupil knew. At the 
risk of being considered an iconoclast 
and an educational outcast, we dare 
say that the system of units is not the 
most successful and we are pleased 
to know that a revolution is nigh, and 
a return to some of the old ways 
quite probable. 


Henry Van Dyke, a man of literary. 


ability, writes in the Yale Review a 
very sensible article about the sloppy 
use of words. He says that: 

“The real perils of the English lan- 
guage today, in my judgment, lie not 
in expansion or in contraction of vo- 
cabulary; but much more in a certain 
noisy carelessness or sloppy indiffer- 
ence; a failure to recognize that 
thought is desirable not only before 
speech, but also in speech; an appar- 
ent numbness to the finer sense of 
words. 

“The effects of this creeping paraly- 
sis may be observed constantly in 
streets and shops and ballrooms, and 
frequently in books and newspapers. 
For example, a distinguished histo- 
rian writes that he proposes to ‘as- 
sess’ a certain character, when he 
has no intention of taxing it, but 
simply means to estimate its worth. 

“A popular novelist makes his hero 
leave a room ‘precipitously’, yet with- 
out throwing him down the stairs or 
letting him leap from a window. An 
ardent advertiser proclaims the ‘slo- 
gan’ of his ready-made _ clothing, 
although his purposes are all pacific. 
Even a _ philosopher, a _ Platonist, 
writes that certain plays ‘intrigue’ 
him, when evidently he means not 
that they perplex him, but merely 
that they interest him.” 

He in addition comments in these 
same words: 


“These, you may say, are only slips 
of the pen, mistakes which are insig- 
nificant and may be readily pardoned. 
But when the carelessness which they 
show becomes habitual and general, 
when it pervades, not only ordinary 
conversation, but also many highly 
praised books of prose and verse, we 
may well ask ourselves whether this 
is not rather a disquieting symptom. 

“Language as an instrument of hu- 
man culture and intercourse (per- 
haps superior to the moving pictures, 
which are dumb) derives its highest 
value from the power of its words to 
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convey the different shades and de- 
grees of human thought and feeling. 
Losing this, how shall we replace it? 
Our English will be no more ‘the 
tongue that Shakespeare spake’, but 
the petty jargon of a jazz party, or 
the loud-sounding, little meaning 
language of a patent medicine adver- 
tisement.” 

In proof of what Henry Van Dyke 
claims, one has but to note the lan- 
guage of the day, whether spoken or 
printed. It makes an interesting as 
well as an amusing study to observe 
this tendency. Real estate men are 
no longer satisfied with such an old 
calling, hence they are now known as 
“Realtors”, Undertakers must be 
named as “Morticians”, and electrical 
contractors advertise their occupation 
as that of “Electragests”, A curious 
sample of modern expression was 
noted in a paper, the other day, when 
the scribe wished to’ make use of the 
word “Greenback” he _ substituted 
these words: “Irish-hued trouble- 
erasers”. Here is an excellent exam- 
ple, overheard in a recent ride in a 
city trolley car, ‘Oh, yes, I was a 
pretty good scholar when I went to 
school. Why, I used to could talk 
French pretty good—pretty near as 
good as I could.talk English.” 

“Use to could’ and “Used to was” 
are sO common in current conversa- 
tion today that a teacher informs us 
that it is with much patience she can 
prevent many of her pupils from using 
these expressions. 


In a desultory conversation, the 
other day, one of the persons present 
was asked whether the word “Mol’y- 
coddle” was slang or not. The imme 
diate answer was, “Of course it is” 

To the surprise of most of those 
present, the one who asked the qves- 
tion replied: “No, indeed, it is not 
slang, and my authority is no less 
than Webster”. The book of huge 
dimensions is consulted and we read: 
“A person who coddles himself or is 
coddled: an effeminate man or boy: 
one who lacks spirit or courage: one 
who takes excessive or unnecessary 
care of Jhis health”. This is found 
only in the very latest editions. One 
authority claims that this word has 
been in use since the year 1801, and if 
that is so, one can see no reason why 
its old age does not entitle it to such 
good company as the dwellers be- 
tween the pages of Webster, though 
Webster very likely never was inti- 
mate with such people as ‘“Molly- 
coddles”, but it was the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt who knew to a nicety 
who should be placed in the category 
of Mollycoddles. 


How carefully we should cherish 
the little virtues which spring up at 
the foot of the Cross: humility, pa- 
tience, meekness, benignity, condensa- 
tion, softness of heart, cheerfulness, 
cordiality, compassion, forgiving in- 
juries, simplicity, candor! They, like 
violets, love the shade; like them, are 
sustained by dew; and though, like 
them, they make little show, they 
shed a sweet odor on all around.— 
St. Francis of Sales. 
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COMPENDIUM OF ACADEMIC RELIGION. 


According to the Requirements of 
THE CATHOLIC UNIERSITY. 
Sister M. John Berchmans, O. S. U. 


THIRD OF THE SERIES. 


ORIGIN OF MONASTICISM 
AND 
OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE EARLIEST 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 

Even from the time of the Apostles, there were men 
and women who consecrated their lives to the service of 
God and that of their neighbor. In the sixteenth chap- 
ter of his epistle to the Romans, St. Paul says: “And I 
commend to you Phoebe, our sister, who is in the minis- 
try of the church that is in Cenchrae. That you receive 
her in the Lord as becometh saints; and that you assist 
her in whatsoever business she shall have need of you. 
For she also hath assisted many, and myself also.” There 
can be no doubt that Phoebe and the other holy women 
assisted St. Paul and the other Apostles, were according 
to their first institution, intended to discharge those same 
charitable offices, connected mainly with the temporal 
well-being of their poorer fellow-Christians, which were 
performed for the men by the deacons. 

The first Christians saw the kingdom of Satan actually 
realized in the political and social life of heathendom 
around them. In their eyes the gods whose temples shone 
in every city, were simply devils, and to participate in 
their rites was to join in devil worship. To honor these 
was idolatry, to ignore them would attract inquiry and 
possibly persecution. And so when, to men placed in this 
dilema, St. John wrote, “Keep yourselves from idols” (1 
St. John V, 21) he said in effect, keep yourselves from 
public life, from society, from politics, from intercourse 
of any kind with the heathen, in short, renounce the 
world. The Catholic Church, which is a divine institution, 
is also a society of men. As a divine institution, it was 
from the beginning perfect, permanent, and unchange- 
able; as a society ‘of men, it is subject to all the laws of 
social development. Whenever then, a new feature pre- 
sents jtself in the history of the Church, it is not the 
manifestation of a new idea, but rather the historical ex- 
pression and development of Christ’s idea in the forma- 
tion of His Church. Thus monasticism, which began to 
shape towards the close of the period of persecution, and 
which, following the laws of human organizations con- 
tinued to develop during the succeeding centuries, arriv- 
ing at its perfection only in the sixth century, was the 
historical manifestation of an idea as old as the Church. 
From the times of the Apostles, there had been in the 
Church virgins, laymen and ecclesiastics, who sought to 
approach evangelical perfection, by renouncing the world 
and consecrating themselves te lives of mortification, 
continency, and fervent piety, thereby hearkening to the 
counsel of our Divine Lord, “And every one that hath 
left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or wife, or children, or lands for My name’s sake, shall 
receive an hundredfold, and shall possess life everlasting.” 
(St. Matthew Chapter XIX, 29.) 

Monasticism or Menachism comes from the Greek, and 
literally means the “act of dwelling alone”. The basic idea 
of monasticism in all its varieties is seclusion or with- 
drawal from the world or society. Although the monas- 
tic ideal is an ascetic one, it would be wrong to say that 
the earliest Christian asceticism was monastic. Any such 
thing was rendered impossible by the circumstances in 
which the first Christians were placed, for in the first 
century of the Church’s existence, the idea of living apart 
from the congregation of the faithful, or of forming within 
it the associations to practice special renunciations in com- 
mon, was out of the question. It is equally certain, how- 
ever, that when monasticism came, it was based on the 
principles of asceticism which proclaim the struggle 
against worldly principles, even with such as are merely 
worldly, without being sinful. The world loves, desires, 
and honors wealth while the ascetic loves and honors 
poverty. If he must have something in the nature of 
property, then he and his fellows shall hold it in common, 
just because the world respects and safeguards private 
ownership. In like manner he practices fasting and vir- 
ginity, that thereby he may repudiate the license of the 
world. 

Christian Monasticism has varied greatly in its external 
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forms, but broadly speaking, it has two main species. 

1. The Eremitical or solitary life, of which Saint An- 

thony may be called the founder in about the year 
A. Doz. 
The Cenebotical, or family type, of which Saint 
Pachomius was the founder about A. D. 340. In 
A. D. 356 there were, according to Ruffinus, ten 
thousand monks and twenty thousand virgins con- 
secrated to God, to be found in a town on the 
Nile. 

Up to the third century these ascetics lived in their 
own families; later they withdrew from their native town 
or village, but remained still in the neighborhood; and 
lastly, about the year 250 A. D. in many cases to avoid 
persecution, they fled into the desert, where no human 
being would penetrate. The number of hermits dwelling 
in the desert remained very limited until after the con- 
version of Constantine. As long as a corrupt world of- 
fered to fervent Christians persecutions, torture, and death 
they remained in it; when it had nothing for them but 
seductions and favors they fled from it. These were 
called anchorites, or hermits. 

Anchorites or Hermits. The word anchorite comes from 

a Greek word meaning “I withdraw”, while hermits 
comes from a Greek word meaning “desert-dwellers”, the 
Latin being “Eremitae”. 

Chronologically, St. Paul was the first, but St. Anthony 
is considered the founder of the eremitical life, as he 
retired into the deserts of the Thebaid, in Egypt, and 
there spent fifteen years alone in a life of severe morti- 
fication and prayer. But as years went on, other souls 
feeling a call to the same solitary life, clustered in cells 
about him, in order to have him for their spiritual guide. 
As the number of these solitaries increased to hundreds, 
the solitary life developed into the cenobitical life. 
Though these saintly men had thrown off the yoke of 
the world, they remained subject to the authority of the 
Church, at whose command, in critical times, they issued 
forth from their retirement, like fresh reserve forces, to 
strengthen the dispirited ranks of her spiritual army. 
Thus did St. Anthony come to Alexandria on the appeal 
of Athanasius. This authority of the Church and the wise 
maxims of great spiritual masters, especially Saint Pach- 
omius fashioned these Cenabites into a well disciplined 
army with distinct aims and methods. Soon the rule ob- 
tained, that those only should be authorized to live soli- 
tary lives who had previously spent a time of probation 
in a monastery, and had been permitted by their abbot 
to withdraw. Some lived in separate cells and met only 
for prayer, some for meals, some only for the observance 
of Sunday. 

Coming to more modern times, canonists distinguish 
four different species of Hermits: 

Ist.—Those who have taken the three monastic vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience in some religious order 
approved by the Church. Such are the Hermits of Saint 
Augustine, the Hermits of Saint Jerome, etc. 

2nd—Those who live in common, with a form of life 
approved by the Bishop. 

3rd—Those who without vows or community life adopt 
a peculiar habit with the approval of the Bishop, and by 
him are deputed to the service of a church or oratory. 

4th—Those who, without any ecclesiastical* authority, 
adopt the “habitus eremitae” and live under no rule. To 
obviate possible abuses on the part of this last class of 
hermits, the Holy See has at different times issued strin- 
gent legislation. (Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. I.. 

Hundreds of solitaries living in cells grouped around 
Saint Anthony, or some other renowned solitary, formed 
what is called a “Laura”, 

Saint Pachomius wrote the first religious Rule. Mon-as- 
ticism spread from Africa into other parts of the world. 
Saint Hilarion, who had been for a time a disciple of 
Saint Anthony, spread monasticism first in the neighbor- 
hood of his own city Gaza, and then in Cyprus. About 
330 A. D. a monastery was founded in Palestine. At 
Bethlehem, Saint Paula founded three monasteries for 
women and one for men, about 387 A. D. Mesopotamia 
rivaled Egypt in the number and holiness of its monks. 

Saint Basil the Great founded several monasteries in 
Pontus and very soon monasteries, modelled after his, 
spread over the East. Saint Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, 
instituted monasteries of nuns, and wrote for them in 427 
A. D. a letter which became the Rule known by the name 
of Saint Augustine. 
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The Introduction of Monasticism Into the West. 

The introduction into the West of monasticism may be 
dated from about 340 A. D. when St. Athanasius visited 
Rome, accompanied by two Egyptian monks, disciples of 
St. Anthony. The publication of the life of St. Anthony 
some years later, spread the knowledge of monasticism, 
and many in Italy emraced the monastic life. St. Martin 
of Tours founded the first monastery in Gaul, in a town 
near Poitiers. But it was St. Benedict who adapted 
monasticism to Western needs and circumstances, and 
gave to it a special form, distinct from that of the East. 


EARLY RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 
Benedictine Order founded by St. Benedict at Subiaco in 

Italy, this being considered the cradle of the order. 
The Saint founded the famous monastery of Monte Cas- 
sino, also in Italy, 529 A. D., and it was there that the 
great Patriarch of the West wrote his famous Rule. 

It was the Benedictine monk who preserved in his cell 
the treasures of pagan wisdom, and the sacred learning 
of Christian antiquity. It was to the Benedictines that 
the citizen, the knight, and the prince entrusted their sons 
for education of mind and heart. It was Benedictine 
monks who cleared the primeval forests of Europe, dug 
canals, laid out roads, built bridges and transformed bar- 
ren solitudes into blooming gardens. The order spread 
rapidly through Spain, England, and Germany, and when 
the Catholic Columbus discovered the New World, it was 
a Benedictine priest who offered the first Mass in the 
West Indies. This order has had thirty seven thousand 
monasteries or institutions, from which have come forth 
during the course of centuries, twenty-four Popes, and 
fifty thousand canonized saints. 
Carthusian Order founded by St. Bruno about 1084 A. D., 

in a wild spot on the Alps, about four leagues from 
Grenoble in the midst of rocks and mountains almost al- 
ways covered with snow. The first monastery was La 
Chartreuse, and was so called from the French word 
“chartreuse”, of which the English “charterhouse” is a 
corruption. The fundamental principle o fthe Chartreuse 
was the combination of Western monasticism embodied 
in St. Benedict’s Rule, with the eremitical life of the Egyp- 
tian solitaries. 

St. Hugh of Lincoln, St. Anthelm, and St. Stephen are 
the best known saints of the order. The Carthusian ordet 
has given about seventy Carthusian bishops and arch- 
bishops, as well as some cardinals to the Church. 
Cistercian Order founded by Saint Robert at Citeaux in 

France, 1098 A. D. The monks followed the Rule of 
St. Benedict. 

St. Bernard, who entered the order in 1112, brought with 
him thirty young noblemen of Burgundy, among them 
four of his own brothers. The order grew rapidly, and 
in 1115 the young Bernard founded Clairvaux in the dio- 
cese of Langres, in France. Even in the lifetime of St. 
Bernard the monastery of Clairvaux was the mother of 
sixty-eight monasteries. The Order of Citeaux has pro- 
duced a great number of saints, and has given two popes 
to the Church, Eugene III, a disciple of St. Bernard, and 
3enedict XII. It has also given forty cardinals, five of 
whom were taken from Citeaux, and a considerable num- 
ber of archbishops and bishops. Among great teachers 
may be cited St. Bernard, the Mellifluous Doctor, and St. 
Stephen Harding. 

Friars Minor or Franciscans Founded by St. Francis of 

Assisium in 1209 at St. Mar’s of the Angels near Por- 
tiumcula. He received oral approbation from Pope In- 
nocent III, and the order was solemnly confirmed by 
Honorius I1I in 1216. The order became mendicant in 
1221, and St. Francis is regarded as the Patriarch of Men- 
dicant Orders. Most complete poverty was placed by 
St. Francis as the foundation of his order and charity its 
sole support. The most renowned Franciscans are St. 
Francis, St. Anthony of Padua, St. Bonaventure, Alexan- 
der of Hales, and John Duns Scotus. 

Poor Clares, an order of women founded by St. Francis 
in 1212, at St. Damion’s, near St. Mary’s of the Angels 

The members were founded to lead a life of poverty, 

penance, and seclusion. 

Friars Preachers Founded by St. Dominic in 1215 at Tou- 
louse in France. The object of the order was to com- 

bat heresay, and propagate religious truth. The Bull con- 

firming the order was issued in December, 1216, by Pope 
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Honorius III. Among the renowned Dominicans, were 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus. 
White Friars or Carmelites were founnded as a purely 
contemplative order but became a mendicant order in 
1245. The order was approved by Popes Honorius III 
and Innocent IV. The actual date of the foundation of 
the Carmelite Order has been under discussion from the 
fourteenth century to the present day, the order claiming 
for its founders the prophets Elias and Eliseus. Accord- 
ing to the Bollandists the Carmelite Order was founded 
in 1155 by St. Berthold, but from this statement there 
arose a literary was of thirty years duration. However: 
the Holy See permitted the erection of a statue of St. 
Elias in the Vatican Bascilica among the founders of 
orders (1725). St. Simon Stock was the General in 1247. 
Augustinians or Hermits of St. Augustine claim to be 
founded by the great St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. 
The order was constituted a mendicant order by Pope 
Alexander IV, in 1255. 
Ursuline Order Founded at Brescia, Italy, in 1535 by St. 
Angela Merici, for the sole purpose of educating the 
young. The institute was first approved by Pope Paul 
III in 1545. When Paul III approved the Constitutions 
of St. Angela, he said to St. Ignatius Loyola: “Lo, we 
have given you sisters.” The rule of St. Augustine is fol- 
lowed. The Ursuline Order was the first teaching order 
of women founded in the Church. It spread rapidly 
through Italy, France and Germany. In 1639 Ven. Mother 
Mary of the Incarnation Founded the first Ursuline con- 
vent on the western continent, at Quebec, Canada. 
Society of Jesus, founded by St. Ignatius of Loyola in 1540 
and approved by Pope Paul III. The early Jesuits were 
sent by Ignatius first to pagan lands, or to Catholic coun- 
tries. Besides the great founder, there were many dis- 
tinguished members, St. Francis Xavier, St. Francis Bor- 
gia, St. John Francis Regis, St. Aloysius, St. John Berch- 
mans, St. Stanislaus, and many others too numerous to 
mention in a simple outline of the religious orders. 


EXPANSION OF THE CHURCH. 


At the Last Supper, when Our Blessed Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ said the words, “Do this for a Commemora- 
tion of Me,” He addressed not the apostles only, but also 
their successors in the priesthood. It was the belief of 
the Church that the existing priesthood was of divine in- 
stitution, and that it was the continuation of the priest- 
hood instituted by Christ. St. Clement of Rome treats 
this point extensively, and clearly sets forth that the 
priesthood has been instituted by Christ as a permanent 
order in His Church, as was the priesthood of the Old 
Law. Saint Ignatius, martyr, repeatedly asserts that 
Christ lives in His Church through the bishops, priests, 
and deacons, without whom he declares, the Church can- 
not exist. Therefore the priesthood was to be propagated 
by means of Holy Orders, and that Christ instituted a 
sensible sign conferring priestly power and inward grace 
may be inferred from the words of St. Paul to Timothy, 
whom he had ordained to the priesthood: “I admonish 
thee that thou stir up the grace of God, which is in thee, 
by the imposition of my hands. The Council of Trent, 
(1545-1563) declares the obligation of celibacy, on all ec- 
clesiastics who are in major orders. Celibacy is a lawful 
institution, because it is founded on the example of Christ 
and of His Apostles, on a custom universally received 
from apostolic times, and on very ancient sanctions of 
Councils and of the Fathers of the Church. The Fathers 
in recommending celibacy justly appeal to the words of 
St. Peter: “Behold, we have left all things.” (St. Mark 
x. 28.) If in the earliest times married men were admitted 
to the priesthood, it was only because a sufficient number 
of unmarried men were not to be found who possessed 
the necessary qualifications. Moreover, after receiving 
priestly orders they were required to leave their wives. 
In the beginning the law of celibacy prevailed in the 
Greek as well as in the Latin Church, but gradually the 
original discipline relaxed among the Greeks, but even 
among them, if once ordained priests, they are not allowed 
to marry. 

In obedience to Our Lord’s words. “Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commarided you, and behold I am with 
you all days, even to the consummation of the world”, 
the Apostles went forth to preach Jesus Christ crucified 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. St. Peter’s first ser- 
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mon added three thousand souls to the Church, while five 
thousand were converted at his second sermon. Even 
in the time of the Apostles, a spirit of union existed first 
within communities, and then between dioceses. The 
same reasons which brought together under one Bishop 
all the churches of the city and surrounding country, also 
operated in nuniting and joining neighboring dioceses, 
under one common head, under the Bishop of the civil 
metropolis, or capital of the province, thus forming as 
it were another diocese greater in extent and superior in 
dignity to the others, the Bishops of which since the 
third century have been metropolitans. The first example 
of this was the mother church of Jerusalem in the East, 
to which the other churches in Asia, Judea, Samaria and 
Galilee were united. After the destruction of Jerusalem 
her Metropolitan dignity passed to the See of Caesarea 
on the Mediterranean. The church of Antioch, in Syria, 
was next to enjoy the dignity of metropolitan, Alexandria 
in Africa was the third, while the fourth metropolitan 
city was Rome in the west. Besides Caeserea, Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Rome, the cities of Ephesus in Asia 
Minor and Carthage in Africa were looked upon as Met- 
ropolitan Sees. 


The See of Rome was and is the center of unity of the 
whole church, and this supremacy was recognized by 
apostolic fathers, Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, even by schismatic emperors, by the 
bishops everywhere, and by the popes. 











} 1. Persia—St. Bartholomew, and 
{ St. Simon. 
2. India—St. Thomas. 
Countries | 3. Phrygia—Sts. Phillip, Paul, 
and Timothy. 
4. Parthia—St. Matthew. 
5. Armenia—St. Jude. 
Evangelized 1 6. Asia Minor—Sts. Peter and 
Asia Paul. 
7. Judea—Sts. Peter, Paul, and 
John. 
by 8. Syria—Sts. Peter and Paul. 
! 9. Samaria—Sts. Peter and John. 
10. Arabia—St. Paul. 
11. Macedonia—St. Paul. 
12. Galilee—St. Paul. 
i 1. Italy, Rome—Sts. Peter and 
| Paul. 
2. Greece—St. Paul. 
Apostles | one 3. Spain—St. Paul and St. James. 
4. Russia—St. Andrew. 
St. Mark, the Evangelist was the 
Africa jars Bishop of Alexandria in 


Egypt. 


The people of Antioch were converted before the visita- 
tion of St. Peter. The Gospel was carried by the disciples 
scattered through Syria, by the persecution in Samaria. 
Sis. Paul and Barnabas labored at Antioch and it was 
there that the disciples of Christ were first called Chris- 
trans. St. Peter fixed his See at Antioch. 

Although it is not known who founded the church in 
Africa, it is certain that St. Mark was the first Bishop of 
A.exandria. About the year 300 A. D. the church had 
made such progress, in Egypt that there were more than 
one hundred bishops in the land. 

The faith having been carried from Rome into the 
rorthwestern portions of Africa, Carthage here became 
the center of Catholicity. Tertullian said to the pagans 
as early as the year 200: ‘We Christians are of but yes- 
teiday, yet we occupy all the places once filled by you.” 

Church at Athens, Greece, founded by St. Paul 52 A. D. 

Church at Corinth, Greece, founded by St. Paul 54 A. D. 

Church at Caesarea founded by St. Philip, (Acts VIII, 
27-40). 

Church at Ephesus was founded by St. Paul. St. John 
the Evangelist made Ephesus his cathedral city probably 
about the year 63 A. D. 

Church at Smyrna, founded by St. Polycarp. 

Church in Cappadocia, in Asia Minor, was founded by 
St. Peter and St. Mark. 

Church at Rome was founded by St. Peter 42 A.D. He 
lived there twenty-five years. 
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LATER MISSIONS. 
First Missions in Asia. 

See History of the Catholic Church, by Brennan & 
Shea, pages 55 to 60. 

Missions in Africa. 

See Brennan & Shea, pages 60 to 62. 

About the year 330 A. D. the northwestern part of Af- 
rica, together with Abyssinia, counted more than three 
hundred bishops. We look on Africa as the Dark Con- 
t nent, but alas! we forget that five hundred and fifty na- 
tive bishops could assemble at one time in Carthage. 


MISSIONS IN EUROPE. 


England. 

See Brennan & Shea, pages 47, 48. 
Tieland. 

See Brennan & Shea, page 48. 
Scotland. 


St. Columbkille, an Irishman, who went to Scotland in 
555 A. D., converted the people, and at his death in 597 
A D., he left the whole country of Scotland, Catholic. 
Germany. 

See Brennan & Shea, page 50. 

St. Boniface anointed Pepin. 

Switzerland. 

The first apostle of this country was St. Beatus, who 
died in A. D. 112. In the early days this land had epis- 
copal sees in Augusta, afterwards called Basel; in 
Avanche, afterwards called Lausanne; in Constance, Gene- 
va, and Chur. 

Denmark, Sweden, Norway. 

The holy monk Ansgar, afterwards Archbishop of Ham- 
burg, Bremen, preached the Gospel among the Swedes 
and Danes, establishing the church on a firm basis, by 
erecting dioceses and founding several seats of piety and 
learning. 

Bohemia, Poland, Russia. 

The chief apostles among the Sclavonic races were the 
Greek monks, Methodius and Cyrillus, who lived about 
A. D. 870. The dioceses of Posen, founded in 968, of 
Piage, in 973, and of Gnesen in 997, were the centers 
whence irradiated the glorious light of the Gospel to all 
the surrounding districts. 


Joseph H. Dodson 


906 Harrison Ave. 
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Hungary. 

In the year 950 A. D. the monk Hierotheus evangelized 
the Magyars in this country, while later the holy Bishop 
Adalbert of Prague, together with the King St. Stephen, 
completed the conversion of this warlike people about 
the year 1000 A. D. 

Prussia. 

The last people in Europe to open their eyes to the 
true faith were the Prussians, the saintly Adelbert, Bishop 
of Prague, and the holy Benedictine monk, Bruno, made 
an unsuccessful effort to convert Prussia, and both fell 
1artyrs to their zeal. 

About the year 1150 A. D., after Pomerania and Li- 
vonia had become Christian, a monk of the monastery of 
Oliva, after having labored as Bishop of the Prussians 
with extraordinary zeal and perseverance for their con- 
version, called to his aid, in the year 1226, the knights of 
the German order, and only then did the religion of Christ 
strike a firm root in that country. 


The Spur. 


A dominating purpose is one of the most important 
spurs toward advancement. If your purpose to succeed 
in your work is strong enough, it will take such a hold 
upon you and possess you so completely that success will 
be yours. If you want a thing intensely enough you will 
find a way to get it. 

When Lincoln wanted to read a book that he could not 
afford to buy, he walked forty miles to borrow it. That 
is what is meant by a dominating purpose that overcomes 
all difficulties. 

Without such an overwhelming purpose there will be 
no great success. 





There are millions of school children in this country 
with defective eyesight. You have some of them in your 
classroom. They may be those you call “lazy” or “stupid”. 
A word of advice to their parents may help to relieve 
you of much worry. If eye defects are not corrected, 
your great work as a teacher will not be as effective as 
it should be—much of your good efforts lost. 
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THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


By Sister M. Alma, Ph. D., Supervisor of Schools, 
Sisters of St. Dominic of Newburgh, New York. 

In the first story studied, “The Lamps of Heaven”, 
(see June Number of the current year, Catholic School 
Journal, page 129) attention was directed to the need that 
the child was bound to feel for terms with which to ex- 
press direction. Consequently, the suggestion was given 
to make use of whatever terms he might know, such as 
right, left, opposite to, adjacent to, and then to teach 
such terms as he did not know and immediately to make 
use of them. In this way they became a part of the 
child’s speaking vocabulary by constant use and were 
rendered fecund in gaining new truths. In this lesson, 
the factor direction will be stressed and that of distance, 
both exact and comparative, will be brought out into the 
foreground of consciousness. The relative positions of 
and the comparative distances between Persia, the home 
of the Magi; Jerusalem, the seat of Herod’s court; Beth- 
lehem, the birthplace of the God-Man; and Egypt, the 
land of exile of the Holy Family, will form the main 
body of the lessons developed in connection with the 
story in Book II entitled, “The Flight into Egypt”. 

The necessary preparation for this lesson will probably 
consume several class periods and should be given during 
the month preceding the one in which this lesson is taken 
up in the reading period. Right at this point we are en- 
abled to see in a clear light the absolute necessity of 
knowing in a more or less detailed way the work that is 
to be given each month long before the month is reached 
in order of time, so that the necessary preparations may 
be made and the needed equipment provided. There is 
probably no more serious error into which present day 
teachers fall than that of supposing themselves to be in 
a position to teach the first lesson of the month before 
they know exactly what and how much they hope to ac- 
complish during that particular month at least. Such a 
preparation is a positive necessity not alone for the teach- 
er of the second grade but for the teacher of any grade. 
Without it, it is impossible to properly orientate the daily 
lesson, ‘which in itself may be good but since it is not 
a part of any general plan of work, it is uncorrelated. 
It stands alone. Such lessons lead nowhere. Many of 
the thoughts developed by them may be living but they 
are not fecund and very often they have to be developed 
again when the necessity of the case in question requires 
it. ‘Thus much time is wasted. Those teachers who are 
satisied to prepare their class work from day to day 
only, are like people who live “from hand to mouth”. 
Such people can never profit by any advantageous situa- 
tion that may present itself. They are unprepared. A 
greater pedagogical error can scarcely be conceived of. 

Preparatory Work for the Lesson in Geography. 

These lessons may well occupy the time of the class 
period devoted to Number Work since they can be made 
to furnish the material of and the concrete setting for 
that work. By means of them the number work may be 
properly motivated. So often our number work in the 
past has been lacking in motivation. For the most part 
it has consisted of a mere juggling with figures, which, 
aiter all, are only arbitrary signs or symbols. We have 
not led the child to lay hold of that really vital, fecund 
thing, “the how many”. 

The dJength and the width of several objects on the 
teacher’s desk may be measured and recorded on the 
blackboard by the pupils. They might draw lines on the 
board the same length as the objects measured. This 
work might be resumed later in the day as a seat task 
when objects on the child’s own desk may be measured 
and recorded in the note book mentioned on page 130 
of the June issue previously cited. During the second 
class period, the objects previously measured may now be 
compared as to length and width. This exercise will ne- 
cessitate the use of such expressions as, “as long as, twice 
as long as, three times as long as, two and one-half times 
as long as, half of the length of, three-fourths of the 
length of, more than twice as long as, less than twice as 
long as, more than three times as long as, less than three 
times as long as, and similar expressions. The teacher 
may here and now show the class how to express on the 
board each of these forms of comparison as soon as it 
has been arrived at. A suitable seat task might be to 
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make similar comparisons of the objects on the desk that 
have been previously measured. The results of these 
comparisons may be recorded in the note book. Any 
child would enjoy continuing this work at home. He 
might be asked to bring in a sheet on which is recorded 
the length of several objects at home. Another day he 
might be asked to compare these same objects as to 
length and to report on this relation between them. 

For the most part the objects measured thus far have 
been less than three feet long. Consequently the only 
units of measure needed were the inch and the foot ruler. 
Continuing our work during the third period larger ob- 
jects in the room may be measured, for example, the 
teacher’s desk, the blackboards and the walls of the room. 
Here we will use the foot ruler as before and record the 
results. Now is an opportune time in which to intro- 
duce the yard stick. These same objects may again be 
measured and recorded in terms of the new unit of mea- 
sure. Some time might be devoted now to the task of 
comparing the length of the yard stick with that of the 
foot ruler and the inch piece. Several foot rulers cut into 
inch parts will render valuable service at this stage of the 
lesson. Attention may easily be directed to the number 
of inches in a foot and in a yard. 

Having cleared up in the child’s mind the ideas of length 
and of relative lengths we may now proceed to measure 
the distance between objects. Those on the child’s desk 
may be used first, later those in other parts of the room. 
Such a course will involve the use of all three units of 
measure. These distances may next be compared with 
each other and the relation between them expressed by 
means of lines of corresponding lengths. The exact dis- 
tances may also be recorded on the blackboard by means 
of figures. Seat tasks and home tasks as well, similar to 
those given in class may now be assigned. As in the 
preceding work the lengths of the objects measured may 
be represented on the board by means of lines of cor- 
responding lengths. These lines may be placed in the 
proper relation to each other and the proper distances 
apart. At this point of the work the child will feel the 
necessity of a scale to represent the length of an object, 
the distance between two objects or even both of these 
facts. Care should be taken that the same scale is used 
throughout the same problem. This and similar work may 
well form the material for any number of periods. All 
of this written work should be recorded in the note book. 


With this work on length and distance and the value 
of a scale, we are in a position to draw a plan of the 
class room according to a scale. This may be done dur- 
ing the period assigned to technical drawing. Later, we 
might draw the plan of any one or of each of the fol- 
lowing: the school yard, the church, a room in the child’s 
own home, the post-office or any public building to which 
the child could have convenient access in order to secure 
the necessary measurements. The plan of the city might 
next be drawn as a class exercise. Here the child will 
gradually be brought to feel that we are in need of a scale 
to represent these dimensions of somewhat greater length 
than before. Some definite unit, for example, the inch 
or the half-inch, may be used to represent a mile. The 
next step in the process of developing a sense of dis- 
tance and relative distance, would be to provide each 
child with texts in geography or better still with maps 
cut from old geographies. Draw the attention of the 
class to the scale line on the map. Several periods might 
be profitably spent in finding at least the approximate 
distance between the places designated on the map. As 
far as possible confine the selection of places to those 


that the class will need to know about later on in the 
course. Having found the distance between any two 
places, compare this distance with the distance between 


two other places. For example, A is twice as far from B 
as C is from D. When a child first hears that one place 
is five hundred miles from another place, it means nothing 
to him, because he has nothing in his experience that 
will enable him to think five hundred miles. This dis- 
tance must be put in terrns of something he has in his 
experience. We must here select some distance that he 
knows about and reduce, as it were, the new distance to 
some number of times the known distance. If he has 
frequently traveled between two cities and knows how 
far apart they are and how long it usually takes to make 
the trip, then we may compare the new distance, five 
hundred miles, with this distance and compute about how 
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long it would take to make that trip. A number of simi- 
lar problems would form the material for the exercises 
in number work for several days. Each day during the 
geography period we might find the distance between two 
places and during the number work period compute this 
distance in terms of a known distance. 

The teacher may next provide herself with a large sheet 
of slated cloth 48 in. x 48 in. On this she can easily 
stencil a map of the Holy Land and the surrounding re- 
gion. ‘These stencils may be obtained from any school 
supply house. Beckley-Cardy & Co. of Chicago is one 
distributing center. On this map the places spoken of 
in the reading lesson may be located by the teacher. 
The period assigned to geography may be devoted to 
finding the distances between the several places by means 
of the scale line. During the number work period each 
of these distances may be compared with some known 
distance that the child has traveled or that he knows 
about in some way. The child is equipped now with 
some. definite information that will enable him not only 
to think but to feel what it means when he reads the 
words, “Joseph took the Child and His mother and while 
it was still dark they started on their long journey to 
ee It was cold winter. The roads were hard 
and rough. The Holy Family traveled over the rocks 
through the mountains all night. They were many days 
crossing the bleak desert before they reached Egypt.” 

With the stencil map to supply the necessary data the 
plan of the Holy Land and the surrounding country, in- 
cluding Egypt and Persia, may be drawn. Lastly we 
may represent this region on the sand table. Here of 
course not only the relative positions and distances will 
be taken into account but the character of the soil, the 
rough, rocky mountain paths, the barren desert with here 
and there an oasis. Pictures will, of course, be of great 
help here. Of them we have no dearth, especially of this 
particular scene. The Perry Picture company alone pub- 
lishes no fewer than twelve subjects dealing with this 
particular phase of the life of Christ. In April, 1922, the 
National Geographic Magazine published an article en- 
titled, “Modern Scenes in the Cradle of Civilization”, ac- 
companied by sixteen colored plates. The teacher will 
find valuable material here for her own development as 
well as for the use of the class. 

Legends telling of stops made by the Holy Family at 
the different oasis on their way to Egypt afford an op- 
portunity to give this part of Jesus’ life a real living 
aspect. When a child is brought to feel that this Jesus, 
of whom and from whom they have learned such beauti- 
ful things, suffered from hunger and thirst, from heat 
and cold as we may be called upon to suffer, a kind of 
companionship with Him will spring up in their hearts. 
Without this feeling of companionship we can not hope 
to cope, at least not patiently, with the difficulties of life. 

Aside from furnishing the background for the religious 
truths, these legends will form the material for the oral 
and written language lesson which in turn will yield a 
rich harvest of material for the work of spelling. 

It might not be out of place here to call attention to 
the fact that this reading lesson formed the core of the 
work for the entire month. A person visiting such a class 
would be unable to determine just what particular disci- 
pline was being emphasized. This is as it should be. 





Today progressive school administration requires that 
an earnest effort be made to sort our children on a scien- 
tific basis, so that group instruction may still be consistent 
with recognition of the fact that as regards physical and 
mental traits one group differs widely from another. Up 
to the present perhaps the greatest waste in education 
has been due to the crude classification of pupils. A vast 
amount of time, energy, and money is wasted whenever 
masses of children are grouped without regard to those 
physical and mental characteristics which individualize 
them and yet which, when properly recognized and made 
the basis of grouping, permit class instruction to be car- 
ried on very profitably —W. L. Ettinger, Supt. of Schools, 
New York City. 


Prompt Notice of Change of Address. 


Those of our subscribers who had their addresses changea 
during the summer months are requested to notify us promptly, 
giving both the new and old addresses, in order that regular 
delivery may be assured. 


For The Story Hour 
THE ADORABLE SISTER ALICIA. 


Fourth of the Series. 


THE REWARD OF DUTY. 
By Gilbert Guest. 


In the dark chapel the little red light played on 
the door of the tabernacle and made it glow with 
warmth. One Sister knelt under the lamp and 
prayed and listened. For what did she wait? 

The “Adorable” had learned in her long life as 
a Religious that the lover of Christ must suffer. 
And the keenest suffering of the one that loves is 
the doubt not of the thing or evil done, but “the 
good left undone”. Such was the pressure of the 
cross as the “Adorable” knelt and prayed. 

A dying brother, dying at a distance, an impera- 
tive call from home, sickness in the school, brought 
in by a new girl, threatening to close for a time 
the Academy, an anxious over-burdened faculty— 
and her duty. 

Her dying brother, her chum of long ago—next 
to the mother, her best beloved—the one who shared 
with her in childhood in all the little scrapes that 
age is heir to—the brother who was to her youth 
a shield and a guide, the brother who made her his 
confidante in the one great period of a noble man’s 
life, when he purely loves a pure woman—that 
brother was dying far away. Her mother’s need 
—her aged father’s worshiping reliance on her, the 
eldest daughter of a large family, so many years 
since she had seen them all. Surely it would be 
only right and just to go. Her Superior when she 
gave her the message had said: 

“You will want to go, Sister? You will reach 
there in time, they say.” But the “Adorable” re- 
membered, as she recalled this kind permission, 
that her Superior’s face was drawn, and her voice 
was anxious. But why, in the pressure of this ur- 
gent need, must the “Adorable” remember this ?— 
her brother was dying. The movement of a habit, 
a quick footfall, an agitated whisper in the dark: 

“Sister, dear, Sister Lucy has caught it from 
Laura Stevens.” 

Hastily rising and following the Sister, Sister 
Alicia left the chapel. At the door her Superior 
was talking in a low tone to the nervous Directress. 
Sister Alicia caught: 

“Don’t be so fearful, dear. The Health Officer 
has just told me if we can assure him that Laura 
has not been in class, he will not quarantine the 
House, but of course for a time all who were near 
her must be isolated. She was not in class?” 

“No, Mother, she was not in class, although she 
looked the picture of health the night she came. 
I heard her complain of a headache, so believing 
the trouble to be the result of her long journey, I 
kept her in bed, and was about to send her to class 
when the trouble started.” 

“Then you did not have her examined by Dr. 
Browning before receiving her?” (A precautionary 
custom at St. Bernard’s.) The Superior’s voice was 
stern. 

“No, Mother, I tell you she had all the appear- 
ance of health.” 

(Continued on Page 314) 
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TheDrawinég Master 





How every Teacher MayUse the Pantagraph t 


QUESTIONS 
ASKED and ANSWERED 


Concerning the Use and Value 
of the Drawing Master in 
the Schoolroom 


Q. How practical is the Drawing 
Master? 

A. Your blackboard is of little 
value except as you use it. The 
Drawing Master increases its 
use 100-fold, as the accompany- 
ing illustrations show. , 

Q. Is a knowledge of Art, or abil- 
ity to draw, necessary in using 
the Drawing Master? 

A. No. Any teacher or pupil, with 
very little practice can use the 
Drawing Master for blackboard 
enlargements. Its use is sim- 
plicity itself. 

. What is its greatest advantage? 

. Very few teachers or pupils are 

able to draw free-hand. The 

Drawing Master enables you to 

outline any subject, map or 

other illustration, in absolutely 
correct proportion, upon the 
blackboard, something that can- 
not be done free-hand, yet this 
is possible with the Drawing 

Master regardless of the abil- 

ity or skill of either teacher or 

pupil. ° 

Will it save the teacher’s time? 

. Yes, indeed. A map may be 
traced from a geography and 
outlined upon the blackboard, 
to nearly 3 feet in size, in less 
than two minutes. The teach- 
er’s time is further saved be- 
cause the pupil can easily make 
these enlargements for her. 

. How often can it be used? 

. The Drawing Master can be 
used by the teacher every day 
in nearly every subject taught. 

Q. How will the use of the Draw- 
ing Master aid in my Class 
Work? 

A. Every educator endorses visual 
education. Pictures explain 
when words fail. They catch 
and hold the interest of every 
pupil, making the _ teacher’s 
work easier. 

Q. Is the Drawing Master Outfit 
accurate in its work? 

A. The Drawing Master Panta- 
graph is all metal, non-break- 
cui, aid rust-proof. It oper- 
ates quickly and easily with 
chalk, pencil or ink pencil, as 
desired. It is extremely ac- 
curate and easy to operate. 

Q. How large an illustration will 
the Drawing Master make? 

A. The Drawing Master enlarges 
illustrations upon the _ black- 
board up to 32-inches square. 
In conjunction with the Junior 


PO 


>O 


PO 


Se Membership Board, any pic- 
ture, even less than 3 x 3 inches, 
‘ can be enlarged to this size 
os upon the blackboard, or upon 
4 paper for posters, etc. 
ie sa 








The Drawing Master Blackboard Outfit is sent, 
subject to ihirty Days’ Trial. The Teacher is 
able in this way to try it in her work and keeps 
it only when theroughly satisfied with the results 
it accomplishes for her. 


The Drawing Master Pantagraph adheres to any 
surface. It may be used by the teacher or stu- 
dent upon the top of a desk as well as on the 
blackboard. This is particularly desirable in 
making charts or posters for school decoration. 


Upon opening the box, read carefully the sug- 
gestions as to its use. Place the adhesive = 
across the feet of the Pantagraph against the 
blackboard and it is ready for use. 





In the Drawing Master Outfit, you will find the 

JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP BOARD, upon which 

small illustrations up to 3-inches by 3-inches can 

be enlarged easily and quickly to charts of stand- 
ard size (8-inches by 8-inches), a more suitable 

= _ for filing and enlarging upon the black- 
oard. 





The feet of the Pantagr 
the TOP or SIDE of tue 
depending upon its len; 
above. 





The 8-inch by 8-ine 
placed with two small 
blackboard, ready for 
proper size for class us 
inches square. 





A special indexed Portfolio is included in the 
Drawing Master Outfit enabling the teacher to 
keep her service charts always quickly available 
for use. In this file, pictures on every school 
subject may be placed, ready for instant refer- 
ence. 


Watch for announcement in the next 
= issue of Catholic School Journal of 
the National Picture and Poster Prize E 


Contest. Every school eligible. 


prizes to be offered. 


The Drawing Master will help your 
students to win one of the many © 


In the Drawing Master School Outfit, there is 
included a large number of class room illustra- 
tions on educational subjects, picture stories, etc., 
suitable for various grades as desired.. The Al- 
phabet Cards, as shown here, are also of excep- 
tional value to every teacher for enlarging 
mottoes, quotations, etc., in attractive and deco- 
rative manner. 


Students eagerly compe 
using the Junior Memb 
frequently permit their 
home as an award for ; 
School Clubs are formed 
and sell pictures, which 
in both acquiring and us 
Outfit in the school. 


To appreciate the unlimited usefulr 


Only to Try It Out in Your Own Sck 
$5.00 Complete Service Outfit will b 
number of outfits available for this 
send in your coupon at once. ' 


——F—- 


The Drawing Master Club of A 


INCORPORATED IN THE UNITED STATES AND C, 


SS. Qe aR Reece OND 


rin the School Room “ 


pli to Obtain Quick Results inVisual Instruction 





the Pantagraph should be placed at 
SIDE of tae picture to be enlarged, 
pon its length or width as shown 


Pupils as well as teachers are eager to use the 
Drawing Master. Pictures convey instantly the 
message of a lesson, when lengthy verbal de- 
scriptions often merely confuse. Boys and girls 
quickly become very efficient in putting illustra- 
tions on the blackboard with the Drawing Mas- 
ter, thus saving the teacher’s time. 





Your 





Catholic 
school publications or current magazines contain 
endless illustrations of great educational value. 
Many of them can be held against the black- 
board and the illustration quickly enlarged so 
that all the pupils may see it. 


Q. Does the Drawing Master Club 
of America furnish additional 
subjects for schoolroom illus- 
tration? 

The School Service Division of 
the Club is in position to fur- 
nish teachers with charts on 
any subject desired, at purely 
nominal cost. This is in addi- 
tion to the large number of 
Service Charts included in the 
original outfit. 

Does this Service apply to all 
ages and grades taught? 

. The Service includes’ every 
grade taught. The illustrations 
are the best and the most repre- 
sentative on the subjects avail- 
able, having the approval of 
competent school authorities so 
that the pupil receives the best 
possible conception pictorially 
of each subject. 
Does this Service 
scriptive matter? 

. On the back of each illustrative 
chart is an accurate description 
which materially assists the 
teacher in her classroom work. 
. Does the Drawing Master Club 
of America have any plan for 
assisting the teacher to obtain . 
the outfit? 

. The Drawing Master Outfit is 
sent, subject to thirty day in- 
spection and trial. Where a 
school appropriation of $5.00 is 
not available, the Club. will 


School Journal and _ other 


include de- 





yy 8-ine\ illustration is then quickly 

two small strips of tape on the 
ready for instant enlargement to 
for class use, even as large as 32- 
e. 


Frequently the teacher likes to use a text book 
illustration upon the blackboard. Without de- 
facing or marking up her book in any way, the 
Drawing Master Outfit enables her to transfer 
the desired illustration, by means of carbon pa- 


Any map thus traced off can be placed against 
the blackboard with two small pieces of adhesive 
tape and quickly enlarged with the Drawing 
Master for class use. 


gladly suggest to you several 
plans for acquiring the outfit, 
the details of which will be for- 
warded to you, upon request. 


per and tracing pencil, and have it ready for 
blackboard use. 





gerly compete for the privilege of 


The $10.00 Drawing Master Outfit, complete with 
box De Luxe. This outfit is the Club’s Special 
Equipment, designed to be complete in every 
way, with water colors, wax crayons, color pen- 
cils, etc. Price $10.00. 


unior Membership Board. Teachers 
permit their students to use it at 
award for good scholarship. Local 
s are formed by the pupils to make 
tures, which further aids the teacher 
\iring and using the Drawing Master 
e school. 


usefulness of the Drawing Master Outfit, you Need 
wn Schoolroom. Either the $10.00 De Luxe, or the 
t will be sent you for Thirty Day’s Trial. As the 
for a purpose is limited, it is important that you 





‘ of America, National Bldg, Cleveland, Ohio 


TES AND CANADA. AFFILIATED WITH ‘‘THE NATIONAL SCHOOL CLUB”’ 


This Outfit is complete in every way for prac- 
tical school purposes. 
for the thirty day FREE trial because it answers 
all requirements. 


THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA, 


Q. Will the Drawing Master aid 
me in making my Schoolroom 
more attractive? 

. The teacher, her pupils and out- 
side friends find the Drawing 
Master Outfit of endless pleas- 
ure and inspiration in making 
beautiful posters. These, hung 
in the schoolroom, are of great 
value educationally and pic- 
torially—an inspiration to each 
student to do better work. 

. Does the Drawing Master teach 
one to Draw? 

. This must not in any way be 
confused with the purpose of 
the Outfit, which is to aid the 
teacher, and save her time in 


ila: cenamamaanil thts amine illustrative blackboard work. 


Price $5.00. Try it for thirty days, and then - 


judge for yourself. 





a LA 


C.S.J. Dec. 22 
National Bldg., Cieveland, 0. 

Gentlemen :— 

You may send me for Thirty Days’ Free Trial the [] $10. 
School Outfit and Pictorial Service. 

I shall be glad to try it on our blackboard and, if at the end of that time it has 
proven of value to me, I will remit for it; otherwise I will return the outfit 
complete. 


Teacher’s Name 


C] $5. Drawing Master 


REP et ae eee ee aes J a PEP TT TT ETT TT TC 
Names of two pupils in teacher’s own room most interested in drawing. 
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THE ADORABLE SISTER ALICIA 


(Continued from Page 311) 

“Don’t trust appearances again, dear.” The 
Mother’s voice was kinder. “Well, Sister Lucy has 
to go with Laura to the hospital tonight.” Turning 
to Sister Alicia: “Sister, will you see to it that 
the halls are empty when the doctors bring down 
the patients? In about twenty minutes the ambu- 
lance will be here. Keep all the girls—oh!” A 
sudden thought. “Oh, my child! How thought- 
less of me!—your train !—” 

“Time enough, Mother,” bravely 
Alicia. The train leaves at twelve.” 

“Did you say Sister Lucy, Mother?” asked the 
worried Directress. “Oh, who will fill her place? 
The opening of that new mission this year has so 
crippled us that we have noone to fill in with. 
Two study hours without a Prefect—” 

“I know,” answered the Superior gently, “this 
sickness will add to your burden, especially as we 
are not certain how many more cases may develop, 
but don’t let us ‘borrow trouble’.”. A whimsical 


smiled Sister 


smile of humor. “You forget the Old Guard, dear. 
I shall take the study hour.” 
Sister Alicia, prompt to obey, because of her 


anxiety, had lingered, and as she took in the gener- 
ous self-sacrifice of her Superior, and looked at the 
gentle, deeply-lined face, and realized the offer to 
fill the vacancy was made with a determination to 
do it—the Superior being undeterred by the fact 
that she was carrying then more than her share, 
Sister Alicia made a resolution. 

“Mother, I will take Sister Lucy’s study hours. 
I am free then.” <A look of surprise from both. 

“But your brother,” anxiously suggested the Su- 
perior. 

“T leave him in God’s hands,” 
able’, and sped up the stairs. 

With the recognition of the saint in the other, 
the old Superior grew young with the joy of God’s 
added glory. After a carefully written Night-Let- 
ter had been despatched to her home, Sister Alicia 
went to her accustomed tryst at the foot of the 
altar. But when, the next day the answer to her 
Night-Letter came, and she read: “For a minute 
he seemed crushed, but rallying said with his brave 
smle: ‘She is a good Catholic, God bless her’,” the 
cross seemed more than the “Adorable” could carry. 

3ut carry it she did. Her own share of class- 
work with the two study-hours and recreaton, not 
much time left ever for retrospecton, or to condone 
with herself, or self to congratulate self, Ah. that 
was the agony of it—-a steady, never-ceasing under- 
current of anxiety in all this ceaseless activity. 
Only the initiated, only the lovers of the cross, 
could understand that trial; but the ever-watchful 
eye of her loving Superior saw and understood 
through what this loved daughter of hers was pass- 
ing; saw, prayed—but was silent. 

The Directress, self-centered in the success of 
St. Bernard’s, was sometimes, in dealing with in- 
dividual teachers, strangely obtuse, as evidenced, 
one morning when Sister Alicia, preoccupied in 
home thoughts, ran across the older Sister’s path. 
The latter stopped her with: 

Alicia, Sister Gonzaga,” (the Sister in 
charge of the pantry,) “tells me one of your pupils 


choked the “Ador- 


“Sister 
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is in serious trouble.” Sister Alicia heard the 
words, but did not absorb their meaning, and ab- 
sently answered “Yes.” 
Why it seems to me, Sister, 
more interest in the case.” 
The “Adorable” woke up with a spirit of resent- 
ment. There are troubles of heart and soul so sen- 
sitive that an unsympathetic word hurts as a fresh 
cut stings a new wound—the thought uppermost in 
her mind was: “I gave up going home, in order 
to stay to help the Academy.” An aspiration, and 
a serious-looking teacher was respectful attention. 
“Milly Dempsey has stolen four fresh pies from 
the lunch-pantry.” Milly Dempsey steal? Her 
hot-headed, honest Milly, steal?—the thought was 
an absurdity. The “Adorable” laughed. ’Twas no 
laughing matter. The Directress “thought a Sub- 
Graduate should know how to discipline her appe- 
tite, not to speak of dishonesty——’twas no time for 
any girl to over-eat. Certainly if Milly had eaten 
four pies, not even the “Adorable” could give bond 
for the condition of Milly’s interior. “But the 
proof?” she asked. 


“Yes, you say? 
ought to show 


you 


“The proof,” answered the Directress, “is a very 
strong one, a no less object than Milly Dempsey’s 
red sweater under the table of the lunch-pantry 
and four fresh pies missing.” 
inclination to mirth, care- 
fully keeping her dancing eyes on the floor, the 
“Adorable” respectfully informed the Directress 
that she would investigate the matter. 


Controlling a strong 


When, towards the close of the day, a much-dis- 
turbed young Sub-Graduate stood before her be- 
loved teacher—the investigation got no further than 
indignant denials of all knowledge of missing pies 
and missing sweaters. 

“T just despise eating pies, I mean, Sister, I do 
not relish them. Why should I take them?” 

“For others, Milly A gentle suggestion, A 
choking, indignant girl turned abruptly from the 

“Adorable” 

“Milly, control yourself. 
taking them.” 

“You might just as well.” 

“Not at all, but you might just as well stop these 
heroics, and let your common sense act. If you 
did not take the pies, how did your sweater get 
there?” 

“Oh, I suppose I wiped the pie-plate with it, and 
threw it under the table.” 

“Milly, I asked you a sensible question. 
me a sensible reply. Who put it there?” 

“T suppose someone threw it there.” 

“What object could she have?” 

“Oh, I do not know, Sister. Please tell me that 
you know I’m honest.” 


I did not accuse you of 


Give 


“IT may tell you, dear, I’m morally certain you’re 
honest, but we must first be able to tell when and 
where you wore the sweater.” All self-examina- 
tion failed to reveal when the red sweater had en- 
folded Milly’s round form. The investigation con- 
tinued in the classroom the next morning, that is, 
a few moments customarily given after recitation 
to recreation, was taken up in court proceedings. 
The girls all seemed as one of the M. T. E. gram- 
matically asserted: “not to know a thing about no- 
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body.” The only possible clue came from Mamie 
Squiggs, whose memory still rankled over the Cap- 
tain’s sharp reprimand to work and play ball. 

“Well, if Milly didn’t take the pies, I do not know 
or see of what use is circumstantial evidence.” A 
keen glance from the “Adorable”. 

A stern “Circumstantial evidence, Mamie, has 
often hung the innocent.” A bold look, then the 
girl’s eyelids quivered and fell, nor did it escape 
the vigilant teacher that Ethel Black, a timid girl, 
but a great admirer of Mamie Squiggs, seemed very 
much disturbed. 

The class being dismissed, Ethel was detained to 
help Sister in tidying the teacher’s desk. Very 
kind, because she was sorry for the girl, feeling in- 
tuitively Ethel, if not guilty, was in possession of 
the secret, the “Adorable” led her to talk. Delight- 
ed as the girl surely would have been at this “won- 
derful” opportunity, to get close to Sister Alicia, 
had her conscience been at ease, her nervousness 
was so painful, that after a little while, she was 
dismissed with the gentle admonition to pray that 
Milly might be exonerated from blame. 

Left to herself, Sister Alicia’s thoughts unbidden 
reverted to her beloved brother, but her painful anx- 
iety was put to flight by the quick entrance of the 
Directress. 

“Did you find out about those pies, Sister? No? 
Well, something must be done. Here is Mildred 
Blair with the complaint that five dollars she put 
in her desk in the study-hall have disappeared. 
Four pies, then five dollars. Where will it all end?” 

“T took the five dollars,’ quietly replied the 
“Adorable”. 

“You did!” A breath of relief. “Why not inform 
the owner when you took them, Sister?’ The 
“Adorable” showed her dimples. 

“°*Twas a case of an opportunity, Sister, and 1 
seized it. Mildred is very careless and frequently 
misplaces things, causing quite a bit of disorder. 
Pesainctt” - 

The Directress smiled in return, 

“You thought you would teach her a lesson? 
Very good, but that pie incident, although apparent- 
ly trivial is serious, because of the doubt as on 
whom to place the misdeed.” 

Assuring her that she would do her best, the 
“Adorable” asked her if there were any new cases 
of sickness. The Directress gravely answered: 

“Three children in the Primary who happened 
to be in the Dormitory when Laura came, (I can 
not understand what they were doing in the 
Senior’s Department,) have a slight temperature 
and I sent them to the Infirmary.” 

Leaving the Directress, Sister Alicia descended 
the stairs to the classroom, when high treble voices, 
nearby, arrested her. 

“TI saw her—yes, I did—she done it.” The speak- 
er was one of the Juniors, little Ruthie, a great 
chatterbox. 

Smiling to herself at the place the gossips had 
ensconced themselves, away in a hall niche, back 
of the heavy blue curtains of the shrine of the 
Blessed Mother, Sister was about to pass on with- 
out noticing the breach of discipline, talking on the 
stairs, when Milly’s name aroused her interest. 

“*Twas so, Milly Dempsey’s sweater. Doesn't 
she often give it to me to hold till she comes back 


from the ball playing?” 

“Oh, Ruthie, you make me tired. I guess I’ve 
held some sweaters in my life, and red ones ain’t 
no novelty.” 

“Who said they were? It ain’t right of you to be 
so sassy so near the Blessed Mother.” 

A hush, then a giggle, and then a third little tre- 
ble said: 

“Ain't it funny for us to be hiding under her 
mantle, just like the Ursulas?” 

“Lines, you mean Ursulines. 
neither. “Tis curtains. 
sweater ? 

“Why Mamie Squiggs. I seen her with four pies, 
one on top of the other, and Ethel Black trying to 
hold her back.” 

“Hold her back? 
back?” 

“Nothing, Silly, Ethel told Mamie not to throw 
Milly’s sweater under the table, but she done it. 
I saw her.” 

“And where in under the sun were you, Ruthie?” 

“T was hiding outside, behind the open shutters, 
playing hide-and-seek.” 

Leaving the prattlers to their gossip, 
Alicia went on her way. 

When the opportune moment came in the class 
work, the “Adorable” said: 

“My dear girls, I should like to hear your reasons 
for studying Ethics. You may tell me that that 
study is not elective in a Catholic school. That is 
true. *Tis one of the requisites for the Academic 
Course. Why is it an essential for Graduation? 
Well, Mary?” 

“Because it teaches the laws of right living.” 

“Good answer. What is the object of studying 
the laws of right living?” A pause. The class 
was thinking; not all on the lines of the question- 
ing. The older ones were puzzling as to the reason 
that ‘was back of the questioning. 

“Milly ?” 

‘I suppose, Sister, we are studying these laws to 
make them part of our living.” 

“Very good. What would be the object of study- 
ing anything, if it were not to help us towards right 
living? Do you know, girls, I am afraid there are 
some of the members of this class that lose sight of 
this principle. The pie episode has become history, 
but the takers of those pies are still unknown.” 

All eyes turned to Milly, some smilingly, some 
in sympathy, and some harder still, in questioning. 
Milly’s eyes were alight, but she remained silent. 

“Tam morally certain that with some of you, the 
laws of Ethics are not always actively practised in 
your daily lives. One of the laws of the courtroom 
is that the criminal does not plead guilty till proven 
so-—but one of the laws of truthfulness is—” She 
hesitated ; her gaze went round the class and finally 
rested on Mamie Squiggs. Rising with blazing 
cheeks but defiant eyes, the girl stammered: 

“All the truth all the time is socially hurtful.” 
The “Adorable” gasped, but the class giggled. 

“You are giving me the negative side of truth- 


*Tisn’t a mantle, 
Who was holding Milly’s 


Wha twas the matter with her 


Sister 


fulness, Mamie. Please define the positive side. 
Well? What are the subdivisions of that chapter? 
Well?” 


“T forget them,” said Mamie, quickly taking her 
seat. 
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“Anyone?” questioned the “Adorable”. “Well, 
Helen?” 

“Responsibilities of Possessing Truth, Obliga- 
tions of Seeking Truth, and—and—Duty of Com- 
municating Truth, and—” hesitatingly. 

“That will do, dear. ‘Duty of Communicating 
Truth’, and what is very apropos of the subject, 
one of you, being under suspicion is ‘this duty may 
be one of justice’. Ethel, can you give that?” 

Ethel standing in great agitation, stammered and 
stumbled through the paragraph till reaching “it 
may happen that by some mistake a serious punish- 
ment will be meted out to an innocent person”, 
broke down. 

Pitying the weakness of the girl, the “Adorable” 
signed to her to be seated, and then continued: 
“You are fairly conversant with your Ethics. See 
that you practice the laws therein, and please have 
courage to do the right thing. Do not allow an in- 
nocent person to be thought guilty of even the 
misdemeanor of stealing pies. The greater evil is 
knowing the guilty one and not remembering ‘the 
duty of Truthfulness’ in this case, ‘may be one of 
Justice’.” 

That night kneeling humbly at the side of a 
teacher, all motherly tenderness, Ethel Black sob- 
bed out her part of the story, and as confession 
often makes brave the cowardly, gave the “Ador- 
able” permission to tell the facts to the class. A 
simple announcement to the effect that Milly was 
innocent because of the “Duty of Justice” being 
done by one of the girls, the incident painful in its 
results to some, became a thing of the past. 

After ‘this little bit of school excitement, the 
“Adorable” had more time to allow her thoughts 
to wander home. The letters without any reason 
had entirely ceased, even her last telegram sent 
three days before, remained unanswered. What did 
it mean? Surely they would notify her if he had 
died. The silence seemed almost unkind. Was it 
possible that his sufferings had so increased they 
had no time to notify her? To add to her pain, the 
Sisters, loving in their sympathy, were constantly 
asking her: 

“Any word from home? Is he better? Is he 
worse? It seems strange that they do not write.” 

One day when the uncertainty became as agony, 
she rushed to the chapel, and prayed: 

“Dear Lord, for many years I have tried to bow 
to your Will. You know my heart, my temptations, 
you know how impetuous and impatient I am. Now 
in this long trial I know if I were a saint, I would 
be patient, but dear Lord, I am only your Sister 
Alicia. I crave a little indulgence, just one word 
from home—” she hesitated, then added brokenly, 
“Thy Will.” 

The Superior, owing to business, was often 
obliged to be whole days absent from the Academy, 
but as anxious on the subject of Sister Alicia’s 
brother as wes the “Adorable” herself, had left 
word with the Directress that if a telegram ad- 
dressed to Sister Alicia should come when she, the 
Superior, was not at the Academy, the message 
should be given unopened to Sister Alicia. 

Just as she was about to enter her classroom one 
morning, trying bravely to look buoyant and _ to 
smile gaily, the telegram was handed to her. 
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Standing outside the door of the classroom, she 
frantically prayed for courage. 

“Remember, dear Lord, even if I sorrow, I want 
to do Your Will.” Then she opened and read: 

“He is better. The Doctor says he will recover.” 

Her first impulse in her agony of joy and grati- 
tude, was to rush to the altar steps, but remem- 
bering her duty was the class, she rapturously 
kissed the telegram, murmuring: 

“Oh, dear Lord, never outdone in generosity.” 
And entered the room. 

Accustomed to the quiet enthusiasm with which 
the “Adorable” always handled her classes, the 
girls marveled at the ecstacy of joy that seemed 
to possess their teacher that morning, and their 
wonder was still more increased, as in giving them 
a little instruction, she said: 

“Remember, the prayer of faith is always an- 
swered. In that beautiful Gospel, the ruler said: 
‘Lord come down before my son die’, and Jesus 
saith to him: ‘Go thy way, thy son liveth’. The man 
believed, and his son was cured from that hour, 
and because he believed, God repaid that belief. 
Oh, girls, He is never outdone in generosity.” 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
(Continued from Page 298) 
anything but the modesty so eloquentiy dwelt upon 
by the preacher. He continues: 

“There was a strange inconsistency between the 
words of the priest and the actions of these young- 
sters. It is all very well to proclaim modesty by 
word of mouth, but you can preach until you are 
blue in the face and will accomplish nothing if chil- 
dren are permitted and encouraged to do those very 
things which will inevitably kill every instinct of 
modesty which they have. Money is necessary to 
further the work of religion, but it is not so neces- 
sary that it should be obtained at the expense of 
even the slightest loss of that great and commend- 
able virtue of womanhood, modesty. The use of 
children to solicit funds for charitable purposes is 
becoming too common and is quickly growing into 
an evil which it will take much labor to cure.” 

The evil is being recognized. At least one board 
of charities has expressed its disapproval of this 
means of raking in the pennies. It would be well 
for our school authorities generally to do likewise. 
I know of a man who, thus approached by a young 
lady, calmly raised his hat and softly inquired: “I 
beg your pardon; have we been introduced?” 


Precept for Boys. 


A very successful teacher of boys gave six “remembers” 
to his pupils: 

First—That a quiet voice, courtesy and kind acts are as 
essential to the part in the world of a gentleman as that 
of a gentlewoman. 

Second—That roughness, blustering, and even foolhardi- 
ness are not manliness. The most firm and courageous 
men have usually been the most gentle. 

Third—That muscular strength is not health. 

Fourth—That a brain crammed only with facts is not 
necessarily a wise one. 

Fifth—That the labor impossible to the boy of 14 will 
be easy to the man of 20. 

Sixth—That the best capital for a boy is not money, 
but a love for work, simple tastes and a heart loyal to 
his friends and his God. 
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ALGEBRA IN THE FIRST YEAR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
(Continued from Page 303) 


some drill and questioniag on the part of the teach- 
er, one of the pupils at the dictation of the others 
could write on the board a list of variables which 
could be graphed as temperature, population, cost 
of a product, increase or decrease in weight, a pu- 
pil’s own marks from month to month, the tempera- 
ture of a patient in a sick room, the changes in the 
position of a ball in a football game, some physical 
and geometrical formulas and so on. 


Graphs should not only be constructed, but they 
should also be interpreted. Where both an alge- 
braic and a graphical solution are possible, both 
should be used, one as a check on the other. In 
simultaneous equations of two unknown quantities, 
it will prove interesting to the pupil to find that 
he can use a graphic solution as a check to his alge- 
braic solution, and he will get by this means a 
clearer idea of the meaning of “roots”. Two or 
more curves in the same drawing will show the 
comparisons between variations of different quanti- 
ties, and these curves if drawn with pencils of dif- 
ferent colors, will prove attractive as well as useful. 
The teacher should insist on neatness and accuracy 
in all graph work, and should make a wall display 
of most creditable graphs to stimulate careless 
workers to better work. Pupils should be encour- 
aged to search for graphs in the daily papers, to 
cut out and to bring them to the classroom. 

There is perhaps no better way to lay a founda- 
tion for interest than to give the pupils speed and 
skill in mechanical operations. Once they become 
masters of this “dry work”, interest may be 
arounsed in problems. All children like puzzles. 
We surely remember our delight in that page of 
any current magazine which contained enigmas, 
acrostics and similar matter. Children can be 
trained to be eager for correct answers which they 
themselves will check before offering for inspec- 
tion. Neatness should be exacted. The teacher 
would do well to work out problems and hang them 
up as “samples” for her class to follow. Side steps 
should be required, and marks should be deducted 
for the ommission of these. There should be con- 
siderable use of the board by the pupil as well as 
by the teacher. 

Occassional references should be made to noted 
mathematicians when they have a bearing on the 
work, and trips to encyclopedias should be sug- 
gested and encouraged. Durell’s School Algebra 
contains a short history of elementary algebra that 
could be used to advantage in creating interest. 
The history of the algebraic symbols is especially 
interesting, and on page 459 there is a ‘general il- 
lustration which serves to show the principal steps 
‘in the evolution of these symbols and which will 
make it evident to the pupils that the pioneers in 
algebra figuratively blazed paths which the modern 
school boy and the modern school girl tread with 
comparative ease. A small mathematical library 
might be collected and once during the year differ- 
ent topics might be assigned to the pupils and es- 
says required in the same. These topics could be 
biographical or historical. Ball’s History of Mathe- 
matics and Cajorie’s History of Elementary Mathe- 


matics contain interesting accounts of eminent 
mathematicians. Ball’s Primer of Mathematics has 
brief but satisfactory sketches of noted men, and 
these will prove agreeable reading to the young and 
enthusiastic mathematician. In H. J. Mozan’s 
Women in Science is a chapter on “Women in 
Mathematics”, which starts out with a quotation 
from Kant: “All abstract speculations, all knowl- 
edge which is dry, however useful it may be, must 
be abandoned to the laborious and solid mind of 
man......For this reason women will never learn 
geometry.” Certainly the chapter does not uphold 
the quotation. As early as 200 A. D. some Greek 
women excelled in mathematics when knowledge of 
the subject was by no means widespread. There 
is a delightful account of Maria Gaetani Agnesi, 
born in Milan in 1718. At the age of twenty she 
started two large quarto volumes on the differen- 
tial and the integral calculus. By Pope Benedict 
XIV she was appointed professor of mathematics 
in the University of Bologna. At the age of thirty 
she retired from public life and devoted herself to 
a life of charity which ended in her eighty-first 
year. What might she not have done in mathe- 
matics had she continued her work! But we may 
also add what good might have been lost to souls 
and glory to God! 

Attention should be drawn to the fact that the 
work in mathematics does not consist entirely in 
“doing sums” and “solving problems”. We have 
magnificent buildings in which we live or which we 
may visit, wonderful churches with their dim aisles 
and Gothic or Romanesque architecture where the 
soul may pour forth the praises of God and ask 
His help, the long tunneled subways whose cars 
speed us to our destination, the elevated roads thun- 
dering beneath their iron weight, the great bridges 
spanning the river—all bearing testimony to the 
practical utility of mathematics and to the noble 
results of its so-called drudgery. Music and poetry, 
sculpture and painting can be invoked to bear us 
out, and pupils can be brought to realize that so 
much beauty is allied and strongly allied to that 
stern task-master mathematics, in which algebra 
does no small share of the work. All this entertain- 
ing data and some sketches of learned mathemati- 
cians could be embodied in brief lectures spread 
throughout the course. 

Last but not least, let the teacher bring to her 
work daily preparation, enthusiasm, and patience. 
Let her not be satisfied to treat her subject this year 
just as she did last year, but let her try to have 
methods suited to the capacity of her pupils and to 
the advances in mathematics. These methods 
should be “live”, an improvement on preceding 
methods, and the best to be had. Her fund of pa- 
tience should approach the inexhaustible and be 
poured out over the brain cells of the duller portion 
of her flock. Finally, as a Catholic teacher, prayer 
should be her great helper and an earnest but not 
too evident effort should be made to bring God into 
her work by tactful references to His greatness and 
His power displayed in the working of man’s intel- 
lect in the subject which she is handling for His 
greater honor and glory. 








Information regarding any article or textbook not advertised 
in these columns may be had by writing to our Subscribers’ 
Free Service Department, care The Catholic School Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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C. E. A.’s 19th ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Bulletin of the Catholic Educational Association 
for November, 1922, is an actavo volume of 564 pages, 
well worthy of permanent binding and a place in every 
teacher’s library. It is given over to a detailed report of 
the proceedings and addresses at the Nineteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Association, held at Philadelphia last June, 
with an index thereto, and comprises a valuable body of 
information on subjects relating to pedagogy and cur- 
rent aspects of Catholic education in America. 

Among the papers read and discussed in the Parish 
School Department likely to interest the teaching body 
professionally were: “The Project Method”, by Rev Wil- 
liam Schmitt; “Vitalizing the Work in English”, by Rev. 
Joseph M. O’Hara; “The Development of the Thinking 
Power in Children”, by Rev. Edward B. Jordan, and 
“Tests and Examinations”, by Brother John A. Waldron, 
S. M. In the same Department there were also thought- 
ful papers on “Aims and Purposes in Teaching Religion”, 
by Rev. Joseph V. McClancy, and “Bible Study and 
Church History in the Religion Course”, by Rev. William 
F. Lawlor. 

Following are the titles of the papers read before the 
Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools: “Our 
Endowment of Consecrated Lives”, by the new Presi- 
dent of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Rev. Albert C. 
Fox, S. J.; “Cultivating the Use of the Library”, by Rev. 
Paul J. Folk, C. S. C.; “College Standardization”, by 
Samuel Paul Capen, Ph. D.; “Factors Which Make For 
College Efficiency”, by Adam Leroy Jones, Ph. D.; “The 
Academic and Professional Preparation of College Teach- 
ers”, by Brother Thomas, F. S. C.; “Laboratory Equip- 
ment in the Standardized College”, by Rev. Daniel J. 
McHugh, C. M.; “A Catholic Index to Periodicals”, by 
William Stetson Merrill, A. B.; “Music in College”, by 
Rev. Joseph F. Kelly, Mus. D. 

In the Superintendents’ Section, a paper on “The Place 
of the Lay Teacher in Parish Schools”, by Rev. Michael 
J. Larkin, and another on “The Organization of Diocesan 
Examinations”, by Rev. Charles F. McEvoy, as well as 
very thoughtful, practical papers on “Methods of Super- 
vising Grade Teachers”, by Rev. Ralph L. Hayes, D. D., 
and “Teaching Pedagogy to Seminarians”, by Rev. Augus- 
tine F. Hickey, were listened to with marked attention. 
“Advertising the Work and Worth of Catholic Educa- 
tion”, was the title of an address by Rev. Joseph V. S. 
McClancy which was discussed by Rev. J. P. Clune and 
Kev. Joseph A. Dunney. 

At the meeting of the local teachers, Rev. F. Joseph 
Kelly, Mus. D., spoke of “The Training of the Child 
Voice in Our Schools”, observing that all children have 
some natural ability to sing and to use their voices in the 
right way, and the majority may be taught to sing well 
if proper pains and care are taken. It is only through 
incorrect suggestion or unnatural use of the voice, said 
Dr. Kelly, that a child will sing in any other than the 
correct way; yet the Doctor averred that “the system of 
vocal training generally in vogue in our schools has been 
such that many a voice has been ruined by the strain that 
has been put upon it”. The great mistake of teachers, he 
pointed out, is trying to secure strength and power at the 
expense of quality and sweetness. The importance of 
singing softly does not seem to suggest itself to some 
teachers, especially to those who are continually telling 
children to ‘sing out’.” He insisted that the soft head- 
tones of the child voice should be used at all times, that 
the teacher should watch carefully that no coarse and 
throaty tone appears. A sentence from his discourse con- 
taining much, and easy to remember, is: “The founda- 
tion of correct training of the child voice rests on these 
two principles: a light soft tone, and sung in a thin 
or head register”. 

One of the important addresses at the general meeting 
was made by Rev. George J. Johnson, Ph. D., of the 
Catholic University of America, on “Principles of Stan- 
dardization”. He said: “The time is ripe for a positive, 
constructive programme. If we distrust the standards 
that are imposed from without, then ought we standardize 
from within. Two things are certain—standardization is 
necessary and standardization has its dangers. Hence the 
folly of drifting; hence the peril of compromise. The 
time is ripe for Catholic educational leadership to assert 
itself, to the end that confusion may be dispelled, that 
fear may be eliminated, that our schools may go forward 
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with the confidence that is justified by splendid traditions 
and their exalted mission.” 

The report is so full of such suggestive material on 
such a variety of subjects that in making selections it is 
difficult to accord cheerful acquiescense to the limitations 
of space. One of the timely utterances brought forth in 
the discussions while the Parish School Department was 
in session came from Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, who said: 
“The general public does not yet know the facts of Catho- 
lic education, resting as it does on the democratic prin- 
ciple of freedom of education. The truly thoughtful are 
not in doubt as to this, but the truly thoughtful are a 
small minority. It is with the big majority of our coun- 
trymen we have to concern ourselves and be at pains to 
enlighten and convince. They know partially or incor- 
rectly those few facts which they have in hand. Our 
duty then is to put them straight in this matter, have 
them look fairly on our side of this question, and use the 
retort courteous or the reproof valiant as need may be. 
We should be ever ready to produce such evidence as 
will put the public’s doubts at rest; we should spread be- 
fore them specific instances of the work and worth of 
Catholic schools: what they stand for: law, order, obe- 
dience, service in peace and war; and we should label the 
libels and have at hand a ready defense of our principles, 
and along with this an abundance of unassailable facts 
and specifications wherewith to support what we assert. 
Not that we are to go out for the sake of mere ostenta- 
tion or to seek notoriety. Far be those things from us 
in our enterprise of education. On the other hand, there 
are times when to rest in seclusion aloof from the public 
would be to court deeper opposition and encourage the 
calumniator. * * * Now I am convinced that however 
much the press or the pamphlet or the superintendent’s 
report may broadcast the work and worth of Catholic 
education, there is stil! a far more potent publicity. That 
is talk. A keen observer of men and things declares 
truly that the only real public opinion is that which is 
uttered in private—the public opinion which is a mass of 
private opinion. It is the products of the Catholic school, 
their parents, friends, companions, who make this mass 
of effective private opinion as to the work and the worth 
of the Catholic school. Alongside them the manufactur- 
ers of public opinion are quite helpless and ultimately in- 
effectual. Adverse critics make no indelible impression 
on the estimation of thoughtful observers, whether Cath- 
olic or non-Catholic, who see the work of our educational 
system in the quality of the stuff it produces.” 


TEACHING PUPILS TO THINK. 
By Brother Bernardine, F. S. C. 

What teacher in the Grades, High School or Col- 
lege is there whose daily experience in the class- 
room does not give proof beyond question that there 
is more of fact than fiction in the oft recurring 
plaint, “If I could only get them to think”. 

That doleful note with its implied messdge of 
shattered hopes and fruitless efforts is heard wher- 
ever teachers meet in heart-to-heart converse and 
speak out some “thoughts that lie too deep for 
words”, 

“Tf I could only get them to think”. That dismal 
refrain, dispiriting tho’ it may sound, when de- 
tached from its proper setting in the threnody of 
the teachers’ grievances, is, in reality, a striking 
commentary on one of the greatest truths of peda- 
gogical science, namely, that right thinking is the 
all important element in the teaching and learning 
of every subject listed in the school curriculum. 

All the authorities in the field of pedagogical sci- 
ence as in that of philosophy itself are agreed that 
right thinking is the chief factor in the development 
of intellectual power. They are a unit likewise on the 
proposition that the development of the persona) 
ability to think accurately and cogently on all mat- 
ters related to the moral and intellectual interests 


(Continued on Page 326) 
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TRAINING IN DEMOCRACY. 
By Rev. Bernard X. O’Reilly. 


According to Mrs: M. Louis Thomas, president 
of Lenox Hall, “private schools are the only possi- 
ble place to get training in real democracy.” She 
made this statement in an address at the ninth an- 
nual meeting of the society of authors in Saint 
Louis. The opinion coming from such a source 
is rather remarkable since Lenox Hall, which 1s 
situated in a suburb of Saint Louis, is what is 
known as a “fashionable” school, and, in using the 
term democracy, Mrs. Thomas referred to the so- 
cial rather than to the political use of the term. 
She instanced as illustration of her point that in 
the school of which she is head there are girls from 
all grades of society and that neither in class or 
out of class is any distinction made between pupils 
whose parents differ in wealth or social position. 

That Mrs. Thomas is correct in her assertion of 
the more democratic training obtainable in private 
schools rather than in the public school can be sub- 
stantiated by very slight comparison. Mrs. Thomas, 
herself, referred to the easily observable fact that in 
the public schools are to be found among the pu- 
pils cliques and sets formed on lines of wealth or 
social position. There is nothing in the discipline 
or conduct of public schools which can prevent the 
formation of these undemocratic distinctions be- 
tween the pupils. Perhaps it would be going too 
far to say that no such distinctions are noted among 
pupils of all private schools, but generally speaking 
it is against the spirit of a private school to permit 
the growth of undemocratic demarkation in lines 
of wealth or social difference. There usually pre- 
vails a spirit of unity among private school pupils 
that has an equalizing effect which obtains not only 
during school life but is carried out in after-life so 
that pupils of the same school always afterwards 
meet on that same level. This is seen in the life- 
long friendships founded at school and which 
changed circumstances of later life did not affect. 
This real training in democracy which Mrs. Thomas 
says can only be obtained in private schools is en- 
hanced in value by the usual objective in the foun- 
dation of private schools—-the inculcation of reli- 
gion and morals. Real democracy is impossible 
without moral training which affects the relations 
between individuals, which gives the sanction of 
religion to their rights and defines their duties and 
obligations. In her address Mrs. Thomas refers to 
the fact that all the older institutions of learning 
in the United States were founded under the aus- 
pices of religious denominations. Our public school 
system, according to the plan of its originators, 
was to inculcate and preserve “religion, morals and 
knowledge”. Americans of the early generation 
had a better conception of what was necessary for 
training in democracy than the present generation 
when they placed religion and morals first in thei 
scheme for the education of American youth. 

All that can be said of the private school in gen- 
eral as a training ground for real democracy applies 
with much greater force to the Catholic school. 
We find that the very fundamental principle of de- 
mocracy is the first principle of Catholic education. 
All our boasted equality can have but one founda- 
tion—-that all men were created for the one eternal 
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destiny. This is the first educational consideration 
of the Catholic school. This being so the natural 
sequence is that the pupil educated in the Catholic 
school minimizes the material differences existing 
between him and his fellow pupils. He learns that 
the worth of men is their souls, for it is impressed 
on him by the religious instructions he receives 
that to gain the whole world is not a price for his 
soul. The conduct of the school is in itself a lesson 
in democracy. The teachers have accepted poverty 
and not wealth as worthwhile and have sunk all 
social differences in membership in a religious or- 
der. The discipline of the school forbids pride as 
sinful and vanity as foolishness. The discipline of 
the Catholic school extends beyond the class-room, 
which is impossible in the case of the public school. 
It frowns on the formation of cliques and sets 
among the pupils. The pupils learn the real mean- 
ing of the word charity. Love.of neighbor is taught 
as a religious duty. No motives save those spring- 
ing from religion can be given for the virtue of 
charity and love of neighbor. Such teachings are 
a training in real democracy. 

It may be said that in Catholic schools teachers 
make no distinction in regard for pupils based on 
wealth or social differences. The reason is obvious. 
The teachers have nothing to gain by making such 
distinctions. They cannot better their position in 
any way. There are no doors they seek to enter 
by catering to the child of wealth or social posi- 
tion. There is no position to which they could 
aspire which in their opinion is higher than that 
they have selected when they entered a religious 
order. Any favors shown a pupil is based on the 
ability or virtue of the pupil. It is a fact that in 
parochial schools there are many pupils of poor 
parents who pay nothing for their tuition. No one 
outside those in authority knows who such pupils 
are and their number may be much greater than is 
generally supposed. These pupils are not debarred 
from any of the classes or activities of the school. 
If they deserve honors, such honors are given them. 
If they attain distinction, the school and _ their 
teachers boast of it the same is if they had been 
paying pupils. This is a demonstration of real 
democracy impossible in the public school. So far 
from having a bad effect on such a pupil it serves 
to show that real worth rather than consideration 
of wealth is appreciated and acts as a training in 
democracy. 

These considerations of a little discussed feature 
of Catholic and private schools are a timely offset 
to propaganda now being made against private 
schools as not in consonance with the American 
spirit of democracy. If for the preservation of 
democratic institutions of our country it is neces- 
sary that the spirit of democracy should be intensi 
fied, then our Catholic schools can rightly claim that 
they are a vital force in the preservation of our 
institutions. This is aside from the claim that we 
have always urged that without training in morals 
and religion as a part of education not only is our 
young generation imperilled but good government 
is jeopardized. This has been our complaint against 
the public school system. To those who advocate 
it as a training ground in democracy we can an 
swer that even in this respect it does not measure 
up in comparison with the Catholic school system.’ 
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Archbishop Dowling Issues Statement 
on Oregon School Law. 


Archbishop Dowling, of St. Paul, 
chairman of the Education Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council, issued the following 
statement commenting upon _ the 
adoption in Oregon of the constitu- 
tional amendment for compulsory at- 
tendance in the public school of all 
children between the ages of eight and 
sixteen years: 

Aims Primarily at Catholic Schools. 

“The Oregon amendment, making 
all private instruction of children in 
the elementary grades illegal, is aimed 
primarily at Catholic parochial 
schools, as the bitter campaign in its 
behalf abundantly demonstrated. It 
is, however, an attack on the funda- 
mental liberties of every citizen, and 
should be recognized as such, for the 
same intolerant spirit which prompted 
it is found in many other places than 
Oregon. 

Denies Right of Parent. 

“This law denies the right of the 
parent to provide adequate and suit- 
able instruction for his children in the 
schools of his choice. It sanctions by 
implication the Soviet claim to invade 
the home and substitute communal for 
parent care. There is no argument 
against Communism, if this law is 
constitutional. It denies the right of 
the individual to engage in the pro- 
fession of teaching in any but a State 
school, thus suppressing wholesome 
competition in a field which, without 
competition and criticism, will become 
at least sterile and may become the 
seed of plot and mischievous political 
propaganda. Moreover, it is an in- 
fringement of the liberty of con- 
science that has been the boast of our 
country, secured as we believe by our 
Federal Constitution and by all our 
State constitutions, for, while many 
hold that religious instruction may be 
adequately imparted in other than 
school hours and school conditions, 
Catholics in this country maintain 
that, without the school, there will be 
no church. For this reason they have 
made their sacrifices, and are pre- 
pared to make more, in order to save 
their children from the dangers of 
materialism and of irreligion. They 
may be right or they may be wrong 
in this contention; that is beside the 
mark. They have acted within the 
law and in the spirit of our nation’s 
fundamental principles, and_ historic 
precedents. 

American Liberty at Stake. 

“Therefore, because of the injustice 
wrought upon their fellow Catholics 
in Oregon and because of the menace 
which this triumph of bigotry em- 
bodies for the Catholic parochial 
school system throughout the land, 
they find themselves compelled to 
take every legitimate means to resist 
this iniquitious amendment and _ to 
show that, as it is violative to the 
fundamental liberties of citizenship, 
it is of no effect. It is a contest in 
which all Catholics and all lovers of 
liberty, irrespective of creed, are deep- 
ly interested. It is a fight for free- 
dom of conscience which we have not 
sought the need for which we did not 
.dream of till this issue of majority 
tyranny was raised. But we do not 
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delude ourselves into thinking that it 
is going to be an easy matter to ob- 
tain victory. We know what our op- 
ponents are, how intense in their 
hatred, how resourceful in their at- 
tack, and with what unlimited funds 
they carry on their campaigns against 
us. Yet we are without anxiety for 
the result, for we have faith in the 
fairmindedness of our fellow citizens, 
and we have faith in the validity of 
the principles of our government, 
which guarantee us liberty; and we 
have faith in the justice with which 
our courts have uniformly interpreted 
these principles for the century and a 
half of our nation’s existence.” 


As the constitutional amendment 
for compulsory attendance in the pub- 
lic schools does not go into effect 
until 1926, the private schools have 
nearly four years to adjust their af- 
fairs and prepare to abandon their 
work in the elementary field. There 
is, however, no disposition on the 
part of the Catholic schools or of the 
Protestant or non-denominational 
schools to accept the measure without 
an appeal to the courts. Most Rev. 
Archbishop Christie has announced 
that “plans are being formulated to 
test immediately the constitutionality 
of the act”, and inquiry among the 
other groups interested in private ele- 
mentary education shows a similar 
disposition. 


Michigan School Issue to Court. 

The so-called “Public School De- 
fense League” has begun proceedings 
to compel the Secretary of State to 
permit the submission of the consti- 
tutional amendment, closing all reli- 
gious and private schools in the State, 
at the election next Spring. 

Secretary of State De Laud ruled 
some time ago that the petitions of 
the League had not been filed in time 
to bring this issue to a vote at that 
time. The State Supreme Court will 
now pass on the question, and either 
confirm or overrule the decision of the 
Secretary of State. 


Cornerstone Laid For $500,000 School. 

The cornerstone of the new $500,- 
000 Catholic Girls’ High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif., was laid by Rt. Rev. 
J. J. Cantwell, Bishop of Monterey 
and Los Angeles. The Knights of 
Columbus, Holy Name Societies, the 
Young Men’s Institute, Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade and many other organizations 
took part in the ceremonies. 


Trinity College Plans Million-Dollar 
Drive. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C., 
the first collegiate institution for 
Catholic women established in the 
United States, will inaugurate a cam- 
paign to raise $1,000,000 for building 
improvements commensurate with the 
rapid growth of the institution during 
the last decade, according to an an- 
nouncement made here following a 
meeting of members of the faculty, 
the Alumnae Association, and the Ad- 
visory Board held here. The drive 
will be conducted solely through the 
efforts of the Alumnae and_ their 
friends, no professional solicitors be- 
ing employed. 


DECEMBER, 1922 
BRIEF NEWS NOTES. 


Ten lives believed to have been lost, 
a score of students injured, the fa- 
mous Jesuit library lost, and damage 
approximating $1,000,000 resulted from 
destruction by fire early Saturday 
morning, Nov. 25, of St. Boniface 
College, conducted by the Jesuit Fa- 
therQ in the city of St. Boniface, 
Canada. 


Several inspectors of public educa- 
tion in Paris, France, have invited 
members of the faculties of Catholic 
schools in certain departments to be- 
come members of the Board of Ex- 
aminers for the official examination 
which must be passed by the pupils 
of the primary schools at the age of 
twelve years, in order to receive the 
diploma of studies required by French 
Law. 


More than $12,000 was netted for 
St. Mary’s Industrial school, Balti- 
more, as a result of the concert given 
recently by John McCormack. It was 
the first concert given by Mr. McCor- 
mack since his illness. The Most Rev. 


Michael J. Curley, archbishop of 
Baltimore, addressed the audience 
which included Governor Ritchie of 


Maryland, Mayor Broening of Balti- 
more and Chief Justice James P. Gor- 
ter. 


Fire, early on Nov. 27, destroyed 
the radio rooms and the chemical lab- 
oratory of St. John’s College, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. One hundred priests were 
driven from their quarters by the 
flames. The damage was estimated 


at $100,000. St. John’s College is con- 
ducted by the Fathers of the Congre- 
gation of the Mission. 


President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia University, New York, 
in an article contributed to the press 
for “Education Week”, vigorously de- 
fends the private against the State 
school. He points out that the private 
schools antedate the public schools in 
this country and that while “it is an 
American doctrine that education is a 
proper State function, it is in no 
sense American doctrine that educa- 
tion is a State monopoly.” 


A resolution favoring the teaching 
of “sex hygiene” in the Chicago pub- 
lic schools has been adopted by the 
Chicago health department following 
a long debate on the subject. The new 
subject will be included in the regular 
course of study and instruction will be 
given first to high school students and 
later to grade pupils. 

The Rev. Brother John, F. S. C., of 
St. Emma’s Industrial and Agricul- 
tural College, Rock Castle, Va., cele- 
brated his silver jubilee as a religious 
of the Christian schools Nov. 18. 
The occasion saw a large gathering 
of clergy, alumni and friends of the 
reverend jubilarian. 

Your druggist can get Father John’s 
Medicine for you or you can order 
it direct from Father John’s Medicine 
Company, Lowell, Mass. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
By Rev. F. J. Kelly, Mus. D. 


Vocal music is rightly con- 
sidered the highest branch of 
the art, because by the em- 
ployment of musical notes 
and musical rhythm to add 
force and effect to the ar- 
ticulate expression of definite 
images and conceptions, is a 
task much more difficult and 
much likely to combine util- 
ity with pleasure, than the 
merely exciting by means of 
inarticulate sounds, a suc- 
cession of indefinite sensa- 
tions. However in this de- 
scription of vocal music, we have indicated rather 
the rank it may assume, than that which it usually 
does. As in playing on instruments, there are two 
distinct species of composition, the one the con- 
certo, the object of which is to ascertain and ex- 
hibit the peculiar powers of the instrument and ex- 
ercise the fingers of the player, in order to the more 
efficient performance of the other species, viz, sym- 
phonies, overtures, sonatas, ete.; and as the con- 
certo addressed chiefly to the judgment of the 
hearer, produces scarcely any other sensations than 
those of approbation, surprise and admiration, 
while the object and effect of the other species of 
performance are to produce in deeper emotion, the 
various degrees of cheerful excitement, sentimental 
depression, and religious or amatory fervors; so 
there are two distinct branches in the art of sing 
ing, essentially different in their object and effects. 
For the sake of clearness, we will designate the one 
mechanical, the other oratorical. 

Mechanical singing is that adjective branch of 
the art which consists in ascertaining, exercising 
and exhibiting the mere powers of the human voice. 
This process is generally carried on privately, some- 
times before an audience. Privately, do, re, mi, fa, 
sol, la, are the articulate sounds usually employed 
for this purpose; before an audience, fal, lal, lal— 
nonsense verses,—and certain extra-ordinary ex- 
cursions of the voice, termed cadenzas, starting off, 
like a comet with a tail, from the orbit of the song. 
With a view of giving flexibility and power to the 
voice, and a perfect command over it, these exer- 
citations are highly useful, and may greatly tend 
to promote the success of— 

Oratorical singing, or the substantive branch of 
the art. This consists of the distinct enunciation 
and appropriate delivery of fine poetry, or at the 
lowest, of common sense, in musical notes and 
musical rhythm. Hear the performances of some 
pieces and various emotions will be excited, in the 
same manner and to the same degree as by the 
happiest efforts of the dramatic actor; listen to 
others and the sensations experienced will be the 
same as those on hearing a fine’ pianist or violin- 
ist; a modification of the pleasure of address,—a 
kind of surprise that the performer’s fingers and the 
instrument should do so much, or that the human 
voice should do as much as the instrument. 

It is evident that the mechanical singer, however 
highly gifted by nature, or acquirements in his 
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NEW HORACE MANN READERS 


New Primer and New First Reader 
New Material in story form. Teacher’s Editions 
contain both text and exercise material, giving de- 
tailed directions for the teaching of each day’s les- 
son. “It would be hard,” says the American School 
Board Journal, “to find two children’s textbooks more 
delightful, more natural, more direct. The stories and 
rhymes are not only well chosen, but handsomely il- 
lustrated.” 


New Methods in Arithmetic 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Socialized recitations, often dramatized, stimulate the 
pupil to self-activity. Most of the lessons can be 
worked out by the pupil alone. Hundreds of problems 
of contemporary interest. Practical short methods 
are taught. Reviews and oral lessons are frequent. 
2, 3 and 6 book series. 


Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 


The Makers of America 
A New Biographical History—5th Grade 
Introduction to American History ; 
America’s European Beginnings—6th Grade 
Elementary American History and Government 
Revised to 1922—7th and 8th Grades 





These books make a personal and dramatic appeal 
Authentic, impartial, and inspiring. Beautifully illus- 
ated. Many pupils’ and teachers’ aids. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


New York: 55 Fifth Avenue Chicago: 2457 Prairie Avenue 








tk: “1ON’S REVISED SUPPLEMENTARY LEAFLETS 


» List Price per copy Price per cop) 
D- livery Charges Prepaid by Us) 10 or more less than 19 


ith Grade Language, 28 pages and cover | Te 10¢ 
6th Grade Language, 16 pages and cover Te 10¢ 
Grammar Exercises, 96 pages and cover | 15c 25c 
2nd Grade arithmetic, 24 pages and cover | Te 10c 
trd Grade arithmetic, 24 pages and cover | Te 10c 
ith Grade arithmetic, 24 pages and cover | Te 10c 
5th Grade arithmetic, 24 pages and cover | Te 10c 
6th Grade arithmetic, 24 pages and cover Te 10c 
7th Grade arithmetic, 24 pages and cover | Te 10c 
&th Grade arithmetic, 36 pages and cover | Tc 10c 
Answers to Arithmetic Problems —| 
From 4th to 8th grades (inclusive) 
bound in one book—Sold to School Au-| 
thorities only. 15e 15e 


Special prices on thousand lots. 


To Introduce—We will send one of each of the above 
Books for $1.25 


The personal and close attention of the teacher to the pupil's 
needs necessitates the use of supplementary work. Hitherto, teach- 
ers have been obliged to search here and there for appropriate ma- 
terial which, when found, had to be written on the blackboard for 
the pupils to copy; and while this method produced very satisfactory 
results, yet it was extremely wasteful of the time and energy of the 
teacher and of the pupils. 


The use of Britton’s Supplementary Leaflets relieves the teachers 
of this drudgery and allows a more sympathetic outgoing of the 
teacher’s mind and heart toward those to be instructed. 

THE BRITTON PRINTING COMPANY, Publishers 
812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
CANON & FUGUE, 
GREGORIAN CHANT 
B 
REV. F. JOS. KELLY, MUS. DOC. 


Sacred Heart Seminary 
Martin Place ~ - DETROIT, MICH. 
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ments of oratorical singing, produce little effect be- 
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in these latter, excite every emotion which is sub- DEPOSITORY FOR THE 


yond surprise and admiration; while the oratorical 
singer, although he may greatly increase his success 


ject to the dominion of music. 

Hitherto however, vocal music of the adjective 
or mechanical sort, differing in no respect from that 
which is termed instrumental, but by the employ- 
ment of the human voice for the instrument, in- 
stead of violin or flute,—has been cultivated almost 
to the exclusion of the substantive or oratorical. 
In the ordinary execution of this mechanical sing- 
ing, it is as impossible to collect words from the 
mouth of a performer as from the string of a violin, 


United States, State of Wisconsin 
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CAPITAL - $500,000 
SURPLUS, 700,000 


Safety Deposit Boxes for Rent 3, Paid on Savings 
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and the sensations produced by the musical tongue 
5 
differ in nothing from those which the musical HOWARD’S OUTLINES 
string is able to excite. New Editions Better than ever for 1922-23 
It is immaterial therefore what form of words or ak acid READ THE LIST 
. Outlines in Civil Government for Minnesota 
what language is employed,—sense or nonsense Outlines in Civil Government for Wisconsin 
. c “ : alias, Se ee ee : Outlines in 
English or Italian—the ear is scarcely ever able to Outlines in 
distinguish the difference; and if the good company en ee 
e ° ° e e ° utiines in 
would but confess it, a succession of sol-fa-ings or Outlines in Arithmetic 
Poe . ee. * Peer een | ape . Outlines in Physiology 
fal-lal-las, would entertain them quite as well as the flies ta-iiaken tw, Sane Ou. 
sublimest effusions of lyric poetry. This cultiva- The Gopher Speller oe 
tion of th subsidiary and less efficient branch of Exercises in Manual Training 
o € subsidiary anc : ess € icien I ancn 0 A new edition of Outlines for Wisconsin just off the press. 
the art to the almost entire exclusion of all the Start 1923 right by using my Outlines and getting the best re- 
M ee wa re ascrib cart eae sults ever secured. Teachers who use them once come back for 
oratory ot music, we ascribe to two causes. them year after year. Why not you? Just try them and be 
First, the contracted education and acquirements convinced of their values. Write for full descriptive cireuiar. 
Address all Orders and Correspondence to 
of many composers and singers, who exercised only GEO. F. HOWARD 
in notation and counterpoint, have seldom sufficient a. . 
2150 Knapp Street St. Paul, Minnesota 





intellect to distinguish sense from nonsense; and 
Secondly, the very limited quantity of good poet- 
ry fitted for the purpose of singing. 


To us, the analogy between the arts of music and 
oratory seems close and complete; if, indeed, the 
various inflections of voice to which the fine speaker 
has recourse during the utterances of a speech, 


’ 
ought not of themselves to be esteemed musical MAXWELL’S 
notes and intervals. At all events taking a correct AIRANLITE 


and impassioned elocution for our guide, we shall $5 Wenenned) 
experience little difficulty in producing a great and = ; 
uniform impression from the efforts of the singer; 
following any other criterion, our success will be 
inferior and uncertain. If this theory be correct, eee : : 
here is sufficient to account for the feebleness of — i, ore ep 
ordinary singers. Even among the educated classes, re o last for years. 

to read aloud with propriety and effect, is no com- 
mon attainment, and to speak with moving elo- 
quence is still more rare. Now the individual who 
could experience a difficulty in reading a song cor- 


Privacy, ventilation and adjustment of light can 
all be easily and quickly had, as desired, when 


Double Roll Shades are used 
at the windows. 
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shade cloth or of canvas, where 
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singing; for he will rarely derive any assistance supply houses. 

from the composer of the music. But in many in- 

stances, where the composer is necessarily passive, Write for circular 


as in the common case of singing a succession of 
stanzas to the same tune of melody, the singer who 
is unable to read with propriety, and occasionally 
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to make slight changes in the notes of the melody i lait 

so as to suit the varying punctuation and emphasis 

in successive staizas, will constantly be committing 3636 Iron St., Chicago, Ill. 
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quired, if not a natural judgment in these mattrs. 

That composers in general, so far from assisting 
the singer have done as much as in them lay to 
embarrass him, and increase the difficulties occa- 
sioned by his want of education, is but too evident. 
What are we to expect, when instead of selecting 
for duets, trios, and harmonized airs, such words 
as may, without inconsistency, be uttered by many 
voices in conjunction, to wit, dialogues, general ex- 
pressions of sentiment, or choral exclamations,— 
the best composers have never hesitated to make 
three or four persons, male and female, utter at 
once, what could only issue with propriety from the 
mouth of a single person. In truth, with very few 
exceptions, composers have generally contrived to 
sacrifice the words to the music; assigning the 
principle notes to the air, and sometimes whole 
bars, to feeble conjunctions and prepositions, and 
passing over without effect, the prominent idea of 
the passage ; laying a stress on final syllables, which 
are scarcely sounded in conversation; converting 
iambics into trochees, and trochees into iambics; 
coming to the close of a musical phrase while the 
sentiment to be enunciated is yet incomplete; and 
in short, evincing such a disregard of grammatical 
rules, that if a person were to read the sentence 
according to its musical notation, the hearers could 
never refrain from laughter. 

As far as singers and composers are concerned, 
we think it by no means difficult to apportion the 
degree of blame which attaches to them respective- 
ly, for the comparative inefficiency of vocal music. 
Although the number of persons who can read aloud 
or speak with perfect correctness is small, there is 
scarcely any one of ordinary acquirements, who 
would not be immediately sensible of the gross vio- 
lations of accent, emphasis and punctuation which 
a singer must repeatedly commit if he follows ex- 
actly the notation presented to him by the com- 
poser. Whatever faults a singer may fall into in 
this respect, are chargeable mainly to the composer, 
and might be avoided by a little attention to the 
commonest rules of grammar. On the other hand, 
all the distraction occasioned by extravagant and 
impertinent flourishes, all the confusion or absence 
of ideas, ensuing upon a confused and indistinct 
articulation, are vices peculiar to the singer, and 
might be avoided, if he would only bear in mind, 
that he ought to be intelligible as well as audible. 

“To produce effect on others, the performer must 
himself feel the passion he wishes to inspire his 
hearers with; and to sing effectively with proper 
and characteristic expression, must give to each 
syllable its exact relative value.” Now although an 
educated and judicious singer may himself correct 
these faults in a composition, substituting short 
notes for long, and displacing the words as occasion 
may require, it is evident that the great blame lies 
with the composer, who has been so inattentive as 
to place an unaccented word or syllable for instance, 
on the accented part of a bar, or vice versa, or to 
assign important notes, in a musical phrase to un- 
important words in the sentence to be sung. 


There is perhaps no occupation in which the spirit put 
in the day’s duties is of more consequence than that of 
the teacher. It is only the full-hearted teacher that can 
give expression to motives and sentiments that are real 
educational influences.—Sister Margaret, O. S. D. (Nebr.) 


A PILGRIM OF THE NEW YEAR. 
By Mary Teresa Canney. 


Characters: 


THE YOUNG PILGRIM 
THE OLD YEAR 


THE NEW YEAR 
KNOWLEDGE 


INDUSTRY CONTENTMENT 
OBEDIENCE LOVE. 

SERVICE 

SCENE: An open place or highroad. As the curtain 


rises, the young Pilgrim 
while an unseen voice sings: 
THE NEW YEAR SONG: 
Skies will soon be flushing, 
And the glad New Year 
Full of hope and promise 
Will greet the Pilgrim here. 
Buoyant and triumphant 
Treading Life’s highway, 
Pilgrim Youth and New Year 
Comrades day by day. 
2 


enters and stands listening, 


Oh, the radiant gladness 
Shining from his face! 
Grant that never sadness 
Grim usurp its place. 
Be thy purpose Pilgrim 
Ne’er to dim the light 
Ne’er to cloud the radiance 
His countenance makes bright. 
PILGRIM (smiling): 


A voice, a voice of warning on the midnight air, 
A song of gentle counsel, soft and clear, 
Unto the Pilgrim journeying within the realm oi Time. 
Travelling along Life’s highway, one only hope is 
mine, 
To reach one day the promised goal, the City of My 
King; 
Where 1 shall find that perfect life of which the 
prophets sing. 
Though -young, already I have found this world is 
change on change; 
I scarcely learn one thing ere cometh something 
strange. 
Thus years pass one by one so quickly on the way, 
The old years serious and slow, the new ones 
bright and gay. 
Why do they change thus as with me along Life’s 
way they go? 
They come so full of gladness, but disappointed go. 
(Voice outside sings, then the Old Year enters slowly 
and thoughtfully, chanting the words): 
May God’s holy angels attend thee for aye! 
Pilgrim, farewell I say! 
PILGRIM (aside): 
It is the old Year passing with its memory of laughter 
and of tears; 
Its lessons learned, 
its fears. 
(Addressing the Old Year) 
Old Year I thank you for it all; but, oh! 
so bright. 
Why go you now so wearily? 
sight. 
OLD YEAR: 
It is not my fault, Pilgrim, that wearily I go. 
I might be happy as I came; not disappointed, 
slow. 
Yours is the blame, 
spent days, 
Your deeds undone, your careless words, your self- 
ish, thoughtless ways. 
PILGRIM: 
Forgive me, Old Year,—Oh, 
sad distress! 
Instead of effort on my part, 
give happiness. 
I looked to you for gifts of worth, 
and kind; 
I hoped the while your days sped by rare pleasures 
I should find. 
OLD YEAR: 
You took all that I had to give, but made me no re- 
turn; 


its hopes denied, its confidence 


you come 


I grieve at the sad 


O Pilgrim. I grieve your mis- 


I grieve I caused you 
I thought that you’d 


surprises sweet 
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So take this counsel, Pilgrim, now that my course 


° is run, 
Err not again, I counsel you, but to the New Year 
give; 
True happiness in selfish hearts was never known 
to live. 


And now farewell, O Pilgrim! Be generous, un- 
selfish, too; 
No farther may I journey along Life’s way with 
you. 
PILGRIM: 
Old Year, farewell! Indeed I’m very sad, 
And I shall strive my best to keep the New Year 
glad. 


Farewell! With tears and sore regrets I 


Farewell! 
say, 
OLD YEAR: 
Pilgrim, farewell! 
(He goes off singing) 
May God’s holy angels attend for aye! 
Pilgrim, farewell, 1 say! 
PILGRIM (thoughtfully): 
The Old Year has departed, into the dim past slipped 


I may no longer stay. 


away, 
And for the New Year’s coming at the gate of dawn 
I stay. 
See, how its rosy promise is flooding the eastern 
skies! 


With the spirit of youth all impatient, I wait for 
the New Year to rise. 
(While the Pilgrim is lost in an ecstacy of contempla- 
tion, the New Year enters and arouses her.) 
NEW YEAR (crowned and wearing princely garments. 
Happy and smiling.): 
Little Pilgrim, little Pilgrim, whither are you jour- 
neying? 
PILGRIM (startled): 
Through the realm of Time I’m going to the City 
of My King. 
See, the dawn with beauty filleth all the eastern space 
of sky, 
Like a promise all prophetic to my heart of future 
q0y. 
Who are you who greets so kindly, even like a friend 
well known? 
You must be some prince of power for you wear 
a golden crown. 
Tell me, stranger, will you travel very far along my 
way? 
NEW YEAR: 
Pilgrim, I shall be your comrade for a twelve- 
month from today. 
I’m the New Year. 
PILGRIM (pleased): 
Hail! O New Year! 
true! 
Since the sad Old Year departed, I have watched 
and longed for you. 
Much I hope for, much desire; Pleasures, riches do 
you bring? 
NEW YEAR: 
They’d impede your progress, Pilgrim, to the City 
of your King. 
Ask not pleasures, riches, Pilgrim; restless, fleeting 
is their way. 
Rather seek for Joy abiding— 
PILGRIM: 
Will she with me longer stay? 
NEW YEAR: 
Not so soon your call she’ll answer; Pleasure’s always 
within reach. 
Joy withholds her gracious presence, but when won 
your favor keeps. 
PILGRIM (earnestly): 
Counsel me then, New Year, prithee, how abiding Joy 
to win! 
NEW YEAR: 
Rather let me summon others, counsellors inspired 
by Him. 
Counsellors to guide you safely to the City of The 
King. 
(calling reverently) 


gladsome greetings warm and 
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Come, ye Virtues, sacred guardians of Youth’s pre- 
cious, fleeting days; 
Industry and Knowledge, enter with your earnest, 
busy ways! 
Obedience and Contentment hasten to the youthful 
Pilgrim’s aid! 
Come, Service, to enlighten; come, Love, Heaven’s 
own handmaid. 

(Here two attractive Spirits move lightly and quickly 
forward; they are robed in white and wear laurel wreaths. 
They stand on either side of the New Year. They are 
Knowledge and Industry.) 

INDUSTRY joyously): 
I’m Industry. Another bright New Year I greet 
Another of Time’s princes I hasten here to meet. 
He brings me golden hours wherein I strive my tasks 
to do; 
So much I must accomplish ere the fleeting mo- 
ments go. 
PILGRIM (pleased): 
O Industry, I never dreamed you were so winsome in 
your way; 
I pictured you as stern and staid, but you are free 
and gay. 
NEW YEAR: 
Yes, Industry is fair and free, and deepest joy she 
knows, 
For holy Peace, that gift divine, walks with her 
where she goes. 
KNOWLEDGE (eagerly): 
And Knowledge follows Industry; Oh, learn your 
lessons well, 
And, Piigrim, I shall be your guide, and wondrous 
truths shall tell. 
But if by sloth and indolence you waste the treasured 
hours, 
Then sorrow and regret one day will certainly be 
yours. 7 
And all the radiant happiness that lights the New 
Year’s face 
Will to gloomy disappointment and despondency 
give place. 
PILGRIM (pleadingly): 
New Year, I would not dim it, the gladness in your 
eyes, : 
The happiness I witnessed in your first welcome 
gaze. 
For, oh! I sorely missed it when the Old Year bade 
farewell, 
And promised him most earnestly in you to guard 
it well. 
If Industry will keep it there, then subject I shall go 
To her demands most faithful, her slightest wish 
to know; 
Shall go along your span of days with Knowledge as 
my guide. 
INDUSTRY (encouragingly): 
We'll mount the summits of great Truth together 
side by side. 
KNOWLEDGE (pleased): 
Since thus wisely you have chosen, see others now 
appear 
To aid your worthy purpose to keep glad the 
bright New Year. 

(Enter two other spirits clad in soft blue robes and 
wearing silver fillets. They move lightly and quickly for- 
ward. They are Obedience and Contentment.) 

NEY YEAR: 
Another pair as bright and sweet as one could wish 
to see, 
Oh, pleasantly will pass my days in this goodly 
company. 
OBEDIENCE (submissively): 
The greetings of Obedience, New Year, I offer you, 
With Industry and Knowledge, Obedience loves 
to go. 
And see, Contentment, too, I bring; she'll fill our 
days with Peace, 
And from the thrall of Selfishness, O Pilgrim, 
give release. 
PILGRIM (questioningly): 
And will you hold your happiness, O New Year, while 
you stay, 
If to Obedience I yield? Am subject to her sway? 
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NEW YEAR: 
Why, yes; for look you Pilgrim, Contentment follows 
near; 
Where e’er Contentment dwelleth, true Happiness 
is there. 
PILGRIM (gladly): 
O spirit of the New Year, let Happiness abide, 
And Gratitude that we should have such comrades 
at our side. 
No need for worry now that your treasured days I'll 
waste, 
Nor err through false allurement vain Pleasure’s 
sweets to taste. 
With Industry and Knowledge, what heights shall I 
attain! 
With Obedience and Contentment how great will 
be my gain! 
CONTENTMENT: 
See others, too, approach this way; they follow after 
me; 
I pray receive them, Pilgrim. 
PILGRIM (cordially): 
I welcome them since urged by thee. 
But who are they? And do they come like you to 
offer cheer? 
I would not dull the shining face of my glad New 
Year. 

(Enter two more spirits, more slowly and more stately 
than the others. They are Service and Love, in robes of 
pale yellow—and gold fillets.) 

SERVICE (appealingly): 
And think you, Pilgrim, Love can dim or sadden any 
face? 
Lo! I am Service, and Love I bring to shed her 
radiant grace. 
On all who on the road of Life give Service as they 


go, 
Forgetful of Self’s fretful urge, the joy of love 
will know. 
LOVE (encouragingly): 
Love follows Service, Pilgrim. 
done, 
No generous thought, no kindly word, but rich re- 
ward hath won. 
Then tread Life’s way with Service and Love will 
follow near, 
To fulfill your eager longing for a lasting glad 
New Year. 
NEW YEAR (smiling): 
If Service as companion go, and Love with us abide, 
O, happiness supreme will reign and joy will us 
betide. 
PILGRIM: 
I see in your bright countenance, O pleasant, glad 
New Year, 
A look of hopeful promise, a radiance pure and 
clear. 
Fain would I see fulfillment of all I picture there, 
Nor by a false and selfish deed destroy what seems 
so fair. 
INDUSTRY (earnestly): 
If you would, .O Pilgrim, keep the New Year ever 
bright, 
With Industry ally thyself, with Knowledge strive 
for light. 
OBEDIENCE (gently): 
Then yielding to Obedience, forego the selfish will,— 
CONTENTMENT: 
And sweet Contentment then will all your being 
fill. 
SERVICE: 
With Self subdued, will Service seek conpanionship 
for you, 


No deed for others 


LOVE: 
And through her inspiration high great Love will 
follow, too. 
NEW YEAR (confidently): 


Now, Pilgrim, to your keeping, I yield with confidence 


and joy, 
My treasure-trove so priceless, my days without 
alloy. 
My days that now come marching in glad procession 
here, 


Each bringing you some gift divine of blessing and 
of cheer. 
And when you face the Old Year, when we stand for 
the last time 
As comrades on Life’s highway, what joy will then 
be thine! 
For the comrades you have chosen as counsellors to 
guide, 
Will leave no room for vain regrets within dur 
hearts to bide. 
PILGRIM (gaily): 
Oh, happy, happy New Year! Our journey let’s begin. 
I promise to strive through your days abiding joy 
to win. 
With Industry and Knowledge, with Service and great 
Love, 
With Contentment and Obedience, I’ll spend your 
treasure-trove. 
I’ll spend your days rejoicing, with gladsome heart 
I'll sing, 
The while I journey upward to the City of my 
King. 
NEW YEAR: 
Full of promise, full of gladness, lo! the New Year 
takes your hand 
Trusting, striving, loving,—happy at the end we'll 
stand. 

(The spirits move in slow step about stage singing to 
the Pilgrim who, with hand in the New Year’s, gazes at 
them with great feeling.) 

SONG TO THE PILGRIM: 
Take our greetings, Pilgrim! 
Greetings, glad New Year! 
Hand in hand we'll journey 
Filling all with cheer. 
Faithful to our promise, 
While he lingers here, 
Thus to keep him always 
A happy, happy Year. 
Strive, O Pilgrim, ever; 
Learn that you may know; 
Yield that you may conquer, 
Never selfish go. 
Servise give untiring 
Sharing everything; 
Love will crown our journey 
To the City of our King. 
Tableau. 


CURTAIN. 


SPECIAL PIANO PRICES TO INSTITUTIONS. 


For many years, Steger & Sons Piano Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, Illinois, through its Institution De- 
partment has quoted special prices to schools, religious 
communities and members of the clergy on the world- 
famous Steger Pianos, Player-Pianos and Phonographs. 

In view of the high standing of the Steger Institution, 
this remarkable proposition should attract more than or- 
dinary attention. 


Steger Pianos and Player-Pianos are renowned the 
world over for artistic, musical and constructive excel- 
lence. Thousands and thousands of musicians and music- 
lovers own Steger Instruments and recommend them to 
their friends. The Steger Phonograph is widely known as 
the “finest reproducing phonograph in the world”. 

Steger Pianos, Player-Pianos and Phonographs are made 
in the “Piano City”, Steger, Illinois. To one who seeks 
the underlying reasons for the success of the Steger or- 
ganization the story of Steger, Illinois, is of more than 
passing interest. In the growth, development and pros- 
perity of Steger, a thriving community of 5,000 people, 
will be found many reasons, which undoubtedly have as- 
sisted in spreading the Steger fame. The maiority of the 
Steger workmen own their own homes and are active in 
municipal affairs. : 


If the size of its plant were the only index of its great- 
ness, the Steger Institution would still occupy a command- 
ing position in the piano world; its factories including 
lumber yards, occupying more than 32 acres. It was 
founded over forty years ago. 
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TEACHING PUPILS TO THINK. 
(Continued from Page 318) 

of mankind should be regarded as one of the high- 
est and worthiest aims set for the teacher and the 
learner. That most teachers so regard it is quite 
apparent, not only from the intrinsic significance 
of the comment, “If I could only get them to think,’ 
but also from the actual procedure or all aspiring 
teachers. Such teachers employ with more or less 
good effect the conventional modes, methods and 
devices for fixing the attention of the pupils on the 
varied subject matter of the accepted school pro- 
gram. The inducing of the habit of attention to 
the scholastic work in hand is, in fact, but another 
name for initiating the mental processes of ‘think- 
ing out’ consistently, accurately, the data of any 
given proposition, fact or problem in Physical sci- 
ence or Mathematics, in History or Literature, the 
study of English or of a foreign language, or any 
other subject offered in the school curriculum. That 
success in this major task of the teacher is not al- 
ways proportioned to the time, labor, and nerve 
energy spent upon it is usually owing to one or 
other of the following causes: (1) The teacher’s 
failure to forsee and forstall the difficulties which 
the learner has to face in a field of ideas quite re- 
moved from both his past and his present experi- 
ences; (2) A too rigid adherence to forms of ver- 
bal expression involving a vocabulary with which 
the pupil is not familiar; (3) The actual inability 
of the teacher to solve the problem presented, or to 
remove the obstacles which bar the pupil’s prog- 
ress to higher knowledge. 

Add to these deficiencies that common inheritance 
of the race, ‘darkness in the understanding’, made 
yet more obscure thro’ the prevailing American 
habit of talking at random, and we have a fairly 
complete resume of the causes underlying the evil 
pointedly expressed in the charge, ‘they do not 
think’. dei 

It is somewhat comforting, however, to know that 
with the knowledge we have of the causes comes 
the suggestion of certain remedial measures which 
may be effectively applied by every earnest thought- 
ful teacher. The ultimate source of the failure in- 
dicated above can be found in the non-critical atti- 
tude assumed by too many teachers, unfortunately, 
with respect to the pupils’ use of words in the 
course of recitations and especially at those special 
times and lessons when free discussion with the 
more natural forms of oral expression replace the 
more formal modes of such expression. The easy 
going policy which tolerates the most flagrant of- 
fenses against the generally accepted laws of oral 
speech and the right use thereof as a vehicle of 
thought is an outstanding invitation to the pupils 
to indulge in still more and greater abuses of their 
God-given faculty of speech; a virtual encourage- 
ment to those habits of thought and expression 
which mark the ignorant and the uncultured in 
human society; a perverting of the very purpose 
for which schools and teachers exist,—the training 
of the young to habits of right thinking, judging 
and acting. 

A scrupulous regard for the principle of choice 
with respect to the meaning of words, and a con- 
stant insistence on the practice of framing original 
phrases and sentences that include certain words 
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of doubtful or uncertain meaning will help to make 
the thinking processes of the learner issue in words 
which are the reflexes of a mind rightly informed 
as to the functions of human speech and capable of 
coordinating its thoughts with the organized sym- 
bols we call words. 

Individual words as well as the collections of 
words called sentences represent a definitely fixed 
content of thought material. Each word, therefore, 
has its distinctive function, namely, that of estab- 
lishing contact between the mind of the speaker 
or writer and those of his hearers or readers; to 
bring about the most intimate intellectual comrade- 
ship possible considering the limitations of human 
language itself. No small part of the teacher’s task 
is to see to it that the thought message which the 
pupil wishes to communicate shall be set in a frame- 
work of words that faithfully reproduce the ideas 
worked out in the thinking process. 

That the teacher can aid the pupil in the delivery 
of the thought message does not admit of serious 
question. Let it be assumed that the teacher knows, 
for instance, that certain words which occur in the 
lesson in Physics are quite new to the pupils, or are 
at best known to them in partial sense, or as ap- 
plicable to situations and experiences quite unre- 
lated to those afforded by the science data of the 
lesson in hand. 

It is plain that such terms, for instance, as gravity, 
resistance, density, energy, have a quite different 
signification and application in Physics from that 
which people ordinarily attach to them in every day 
usage. These and many others of the kind have 
definite connotations; accurate scientific implica- 
tions which have little or no reference to the 
thoughts which these same words convey when they 
are employed in daily conversation. Obviously, the 
essential step towards the mastery of the science 
lesson involves the mastery by the learner of the 
meaning of these terms as they occur in general 
science and as applied to the particular phenomena 
under investigation in a given science lesson. 

The strangely distorted meanings which even 
normally intelligent pupils often attach to words 
they meet with in their school textbooks and which 
they hear their elders using day after day is a recog- 
nized fact of teacher experience; it forms a subject 
amusing and instructive enough to make the enquiry 
as to the basic causes of this defect a matter really 
worth while. No collection of examples illustrating 
the typical juvenile reaction to words supposedly 
known to the average pupil, would be incomplete 
were it not to include that of the Sunday school 
teacher who entertained her class with the Gospel 
parable of the “ten lepers”. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing, the teacher questioned her pupils on the 
matter of the preceding Sunday’s lesson. One 
‘bright’ pupil gave a very faithful account of the 
incident save that of the ten concerned. The child’s 
version of the story was that the Lord cured the 
“LIONS”. “Not ‘lions’,” interposed the teacher; 
“you mean ‘lepers’, ten lepers.” “Yes,” said the 
bright one, “leopards, I knew they were some kind 
of animals.” Similar to this is the incident of the 
teacher who was relating to her English class a war 
story in which she used the word “furlough” several 
times. The thought occurred to her that perhaps 
the word was not familiar to some members of her 
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class. 

On asking the meaning of the word, she received 
the following answer from one of her most intelli- 
gent pupils: “that was the name of his horse, ’cause 
you said he came home on ‘furlough’.” Experi- 
enced teachers will no doubt recall a goodly num- 
ber of examples illustrating the juvenile tendency 
to get meanings twisted out of all semblance to the 
ideas suggested to them in the class recitations. 
The writer has met with many instances of the de- 
fective thinking that goes with this perversion of 
meanings and results in a ludicrous exhibition of 
word ignorance. The word ‘antipodes’ was defined 
as ‘people who stand on their heads’; ‘classic’, a 
class book; ‘anecdote’, a kind of poison; ‘tropics’, 
the place where the earth turns ’round the sun; 
‘starboard’, a star on the ‘board’ of a ship. 

That this tendency is not confined to the in- 
genuous youths of high school age appears from 
the severe strictures which certain university pro- 
fessors pass upon the quality of the English com- 
positions submitted by some students in the uni- 
versity classes. 

The latest accession to the library of blundering 
absurdities known as ‘student English’ is that col- 
lected by a professor of English in the Ohio State 
University. 

In reading the papers submitted, the professor 
noticed the following choice specimens of absurd 
thinking: ‘pedals of a rose’; ‘tracks of land ship- 
sheep (shipshape)’. Tenneyson was a poet ‘lariat’; 
a sorority was thus defined: ‘a group of girls, bond- 
ed together on planks and platforms carefully laid 
and bound by ties that bind’. One student ex- 
plained inductive reasoning as: ‘going from the per- 
pendicular to the general’. Another made the evi- 
dently truthful, but not intended admission that ‘all 
the English she had was almost negligent’. 

The intolerably ‘bad spelling’ of which most of 
our High School ‘youth are justly found guilty is, 
at bottom, the outcome of defective thinking proc- 
esses are properly conducted due attention will be 
given to the pecularities of both written and spoken 
English. Pupils will then give heed to the different 
meanings which many like sounding words convey 
regardless of the different spelling forms they may 
exhibit. The so-called homophonous words repre- 
sent these differences in a very striking way. Much 
of the ‘poor spelling’ complained of is rooted in the 
pupils’ ignorance of the various meanings which 
these ‘words bear. When the aspiring freshman 
writes ‘pore’ for pour’, ‘pare’ for ‘pair’, or ‘main’ for 
‘mane’, he does not think aright because he does 
not know the essentially different meanings ex- 
pressed by such pairs of like sounding words. His 
mental reaction is set to certain sounds which he 
associates with some one invariable arrangement of 
letters, while there are, in fact, two or three differ- 
ent collocations of the letters corresponding to one 
and the same sound. The corrective for this par- 
ticular type of errors in spelling is to teach the pu- 
pil to dissociate such words from their supposedly 
invariable letter arrangement and associate them 
with various arrangements corresponding to known 
differences of meaning. 

This is not so difficult a task as it may seem at 
first sight. The class of words we are here discuss- 
ing are not so dissimilar in their spelling forms that 


a fairly scientific criterion for detecting the order of 
the vowel sounds cannot be found. Thus, in the 
class of words having the so calied long ‘a’ sound 
in any one syllable, the variation” in spelling is 
marked by the insertion of a silent ‘i’ after said ‘a’, 
or, in a comparatively small anaihen of cases, by 
the insertion of an ‘e’ before the silent ‘i’. Thus, 
‘mane’ becomes ‘main’; ‘lane’, ‘lain’; ‘pane’, ‘pain’; 
‘fane’, ‘feign’; ‘rain’, ‘reign’; etc. The like analogy 
holds in the case of words with ‘e’ long or double 
‘ee’ long; ‘oa’ with the ‘o’ long, and also with words 
in ‘ou’, the ‘o’ being short as in ‘brought’, ‘sought’, 
‘wrought’, ‘caught’, ‘fraught’, etc. While the re- 
moval of the ‘uw’ in this class of words does not give 
the exact spelling of the corresponding word of like 
sound but of different meaning, yet the general 
principle of arranging in like phonetic groups words 
of similar sound, can be helpfully applied even in 
the case of words having the ‘gh’ silent; for, this 
‘gh’ is sufficiently obtrusive to mark it off as ex- 
ceptional and quite independent of the change in 
the order of the vowel combinations with which it 
is joined. The pupil who has been taught to com- 
pare the spelling of like sounded words and varied 
meaning and to note while so doing the elision of 
the silent ‘gh’ in ‘sot’, ‘rot’, ‘tot’ and similar words 
as opposed to its presence in ‘wrought’, ‘sought’, 
will not be tempted to write one of these words 
instead of its like sounded neighbor when the mean- 
ing of each’is already clearly perceived. 

Fifteen minutes daily practice continued for two 
or three weeks will give the pupils ample experi- 
ence in the spelling of these words especially if they 
be dictated in sentences containing the troublesome 
words. The living sentence will bring into play the 
thinking power of the learner and help him to dis- 
criminate meanings in the light of his newly ac- 
quired experience. Bad spelling, then, is one very 
serious evils which originate in defective mental 
associations; these latter issue from the slender 
stock of ideas with which the pupil approaches the 
word problem. Many teachers and writers of text- 
books lay great emphasis on the importance of 
grasping the meaning of sentences as wholes. Too 
often, however, the attempt to reach this desirable 
end proves futile, for the simple reason that the 
pupils cannot grasp the meaning of a whole sen- 
tence until they know the meaning of the words 
composing it. Often a single word bars the pupil’s 
understanding of a given passage in prose or poetry. 
The alert teacher takes nothing for granted when it 
comes to appraising the ability of her pupils in the 
critical matter of reading, writing and speaking the 
English language correctly. 

Effective teaching of so elementary a subject as 
spelling involves the recognition by teacher and 
pupil that sound thinking gives even to the simplest 
forms of oral and written speech a dynamic power 
as far surpassing that of the voluable but unthink- 
ing speaker as the harmonies of the organ master 
excel those of the untutored beginner. 

The ancient pedagogic refrain, ‘they do not think’. 
will be numbered with other things gone and gladlv 
forgotten, when every teacher whatever his ‘grade 
or function in the profession makes it a matter of 
duty to bring into the field of the pupil’s conscious- 
ness the fact that every spoken and written word 
should have its appropriate background of thought. 
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THE TEACHING OF RELIGION. 


Teaching the Little Ones to Pray. 
By Rev. W. A. Daly 

“Jesus being asked, what is the first command- 
ment of all,” replied, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul 
and with thy whole mind and with thy whole 
strength.” St. Mark XII. 30. The meaning of this 
simply and clearly stated commandment can not 
possibly be misunderstood. It conveys but one 
message, but one idea and that message, that idea 
is love. 

We possess Christ’s own words, “That love is the 
fulfillment of the law.” Too much emphasis, there- 
fore, cannot be given to the importance of love in 
the teaching and practice of religion. Man was 
created by Almighty God, first and foremost to love, 
to love his Creator. This is evident from the com- 
mandment. It follows naturally, once this com- 
mandment is accepted, that the purpose of teaching 
religion is to awaken, strengthen, develop and per- 
fect the love of God in the hearts of the little ones. 

With the purpose of religious teaching determined 
it seems obvious that not only an understanding of 
the main divisions of our doctrines, such as; prayer, 
the sacraments and the commandments, but also the 
subdivisions of each section should be imparted to 
the children from the viewpoint of love. The chil- 
dren, for example, must understand from the heart 
that each beautiful formula that is learned is an ex- 
pression of love spoken to God. 

The most beautiful prayer of all the prayers in 
the possession of the Church is the prayer of Christ. 
From His Sacred Heart overflowing with love and 
in answer to the loving request of His apostles 
Christ thus spoke; “Our Father, Who art in 
Heaven” etc. St. Matthew VI. 9. To the love ex- 
pressed by each phrase of this prayer unequalled in 
simplicity and in richness of spirit the minds and 
hearts of the children should ‘be fully awakened. 
To bring about this awakening how should we pro- 
ceed? Could we not adopt some such plan as this? 
The child has, no doubt, for some time known and 
recognized a father’s love and has loved him in re- 
turn, so that when Our Father in heaven is spoken 
of, the impressionable young mind is immediately 
elevated to God, Who loves even more than an 
earthly father and Who seeks love for love. As the 
earthly father evidences his love through gifts, some 
of necessity, others prompted by the pure, bounte- 
ous parental love and since the child quite early in 
life recognizes the latter as such, so too, the child 
can be led to the realization that in a measure in- 
comparable to man does Our Heavenly Father 
shower His gifts upon His little ones. 

For the words of the child, which we have often 
heard lisped, “Papa is so good” may be substituted 
the words of this prayer, “Hallowed by Thy Name” 
In each case the wish is to give praise and show ap- 
preciation the one to an earthly, the other to a 
Heavenly Father. It is but an outburst of admira- 
tion and love, the feeling of which will spring forth 
as strongly toward the Divine as toward the human 
father, once the child recognizes this love of God. 
The love of the earthly father arouses love in the 
heart of the child. Concerning this there is no ques- 
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tion. Would not an understanding and appreciation 
of God’s love be productive of the same fruit? Child- 
ish admiration increases as a consequence of the 
gentle words, playful activities and generous acts 
indulged in by a loving father. That these are ex- 
pressions of love the little one is aware and loves na- 
turally because of them. Would it not be the same, 
if the child became cognizant of the many expres- 
sions of God’s love? Cognizant I say, in a manner 
understood by the heart and not merely grasped by 
the intellect. 

The child’s words, “I wish papa would come” 
paves the way to “Thy kingdom come.” Why is it 
that the child wishes its father to come, is it not 
because of the delight and happiness the presents 
and gifts, the joy and pleasure that are associated 
with his coming? An attitude all but identical can 
be developed in the child toward God, the same an- 
xious wish can be aroused by leading the child frort 
the thoughts of the joys of earth born through love 
to those of heaven prepared and preserved by God. 

The equivalent of “Thy will be done” has ofte: 
been heard from the lips of children, “Papa told us 
to do that.” Once the confidence of the little chil- 
dren is won, it is an easy matter to draw from them 
the reasons why they should do what their Father 
in heaven tells them to do. Were we to ask a child 
why do you do what your papa tells you to do, no 
doubt it would say, “Because I love my papa and do 
not wish to make him feel bad, so too once they 
perceive the love of God for them, they will wish to 
love God and not to offend Him. 

A fitting substitute for “Papa will you bring me 
some goodies today,” will be “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” The childish trust and filial confidence 
in the father encourages the child to make known 
its desires even though it may realize that the good- 
ies would have been brought. The same spirit will 
put meaning into and vivify this petition of the Our 
Father, provided the child is carefully led to appreci- 
ate His bounteous love and to confide in Him. 

“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those, 
who trespass against us.” Early in life sister is call- 
ed upon by her father to forgive little brother, who 
has scattered her playthings and oftentimes sister 
must seek pardon of her parents for some miscon- 
duct or other and thus the lesson of forgiving others 
as you wish to be forgiven has as its basis the per- 
sonal experience and love of the child. With this 
experience the child can readily understand the 
meaning of these words and the spirit in which they 
should be uttered. The little one will readily grasp 
the idea that God pardons because of His love and 
that He wants it to preserve its love for God 
through the forgiveness of others. 

“And lead us not into temptation.” At times the 
children accompanying their father to some garden 
or park cling to him, as soon as they see the large 
animals moving toward the fence of their enclosure, 
and beg him not to let the animals hurt them. This 
idea in connection with temptation can readily be 
referred to God and the same sincere confidence and 
faith manifested in their appeal to their father for 
protection; can be transferred to God. 

“But deliver us from evil.” For the meaning of 
this phrase, viz. a request of God to avert the evil 
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of sin, of temptation and of those things, which are 
injurious to life, a counterpart may be found in the 
experience of the child. When in the dark the little 
one holds fast to its father and says, “You will not 
let anything hurt me, will you papa?” The child 
knows its father’s love and has often on previous oc- 
casions witnessed his protective power yet the re- 
quest is made. So too will this request be made of 
God in a true heartfelt manner when the child real- 
izes the power of God and His willingness to exer- 
cise that power in its behalf. 

If a child is to be an active principle in learn- 
ing to pray and tot merely a receptacle for infor- 
mation nor a parrot in the recitation of formulae 
then an appeal to the experience of the child is es- 
sential. Since religion is the bond of love between 
the Creator and His children, the teaching of re- 
ligion must be a strengthening of this bond of 
love. Since prayer is an important part of our 
religious teaching it obviously follows that it must 
be developed in and grasped by the child from the 
viewpoint of love. The experience of the child to 
which an appeal can be made as a basis for the 
teaching of the prayers and especially the Lord’s 
Prayer is the reciprocal love manifested by father 
and child in their various relations to one another. 


FLOURISHING PARISH SCHOOLS. 

In the diocese of Pittsburgh there are 207 grade and 
institutional parish schools, with 1,422 teachers and a 
total enrollment of 75,618 pupils. One of the gratifying 
indications of progress in the eighteenth annual report 
of their superintendent, the Rev. R. L. Hayes, D. D., is 
found in the statement that of the eighth grade enroll- 
ment of 3,973 at the end of June, 1922, no fewer than 
3,270 formally applied for admission to the various high 
schools in the diocese, while an even greater number than 
this actually entered the high schoois when the latter 
began their new scholastic year in the fall.. During the 
year steps have been taken to improve the quality of art 
instruction in the grades. Algebra has been eliminated 
from the grade curriculum. It is observed that in Penn- 
sylvania the good work of the Catholic schools has been 
generally recognized and so far they have been exempt 
from the unfair attacks to which Catholic schools have 
been subjected in several of the other states. 





I am presumptuous enough to feel that I know the one 
only specific, viz., Christian Education—Christian Educa- 
tion from bottom to top. Indeed, it may be all too late 
to postpone the process until the boy or girl has reached 
the years of high school or college, for Christian educa- 
tion must ever be accepted as a task of prevention rather 
than of conversion. It is never too late to begin, we say; 
but it may be, often is, too late. We can not but per- 
ceive a most striking pedagogic note in Christ’s most 
amiable, most sympathetic appeal: “Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto Me. for of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven,” 

Well, indeed, may we say, after The Master, Suffer the 
little children to come unto us, for of such is the key- 
stone of our educational arch. On the other hand, the 
days have faded, or are fast fading, when we may com- 
fortably rely upon a grade-course for our children. A child 
of such training only, you well realize, has many, many 
chances to remain, ad infinitum, a toddling infant: he may 
scarce be counted upon to measure up to the full require- 
ments of intelligent citizenship—Bro. Z. Joseph, F. S. C. 





Information regarding plays, poems, readings or entertain- 
ments for Catholic schools, will be answered thru these 
columns by the editor of the department, Mary Canney. 


Secure Any Available Issue of The Journal Now. 
Subscribers failing to receive any monthly issue should 
make prompt request for another copy. Files of The Journal 
should be kept up and missing numbers applied for without 
undue delay. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS 


By Edith Porter Shepherd, Principal of 
Warren and Avalon Park Schools, Chicago 


It Answers the Child’s ‘‘Why?”’ 


First, there are pictures — interesting 
pictures on almost every page. Second, 
the world described is the world as the 
child sees it. Like the quest of the “Ele- 
phant’s Child,” it begins and ends at home 
—in the bird's nest, the rabbit’s burrow, 
or the house in which the child himself 
lives. 


Geography for Beginners is a child’s 
approach to human geography, the newest 
branch of social science which relates 
man to the earth, its life, its resources, 
and its peoples. It is made to precede 
any basic elementary geography text. 


Price $0.90 


Rand MSNally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 42 E. 22nd Street New York City 








The Project Method, Socialized 


Recitation and Motivation 
are the basis of the PRoJEcT EDITION 


PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS 


Daily, Weekly and Monthly 
Problem-Project Plans for teaching all the 
subjects in the elementary grades 


These new methods are absolutely essential to 
modern teaching. 


Endorsed by eminent Catholic educators every 
where 
Seven volumes—Over 4,000 pages 
200,000 sets now in daily use 


See Review P 235 Oct. 1920 issue, also P 543 
March 1921 issue of this Journal 


Examine the work at our expense 


| School Methods Publishing Company c. &F 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

| Gentlemen: 

| Please send prepaid your expense, complete set Public School 
Methods-Project Edition-subject to 30 days examination. If wedo 
not want the work it will be returned at company’s expense. If 
we desire to keep. it will pay $38.75 at the rate of $7.75 per month 
$1 we pay all within 30 days we are to have the cash discount of 
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BOOK NOTICES. 














The Modern Speller. By Albert H. 
Miller, Instructor in English in 
Concordia College, River Forest, 
Illinois. Cloth, 112 pages. Price 35 
cents. Miller Publishing Company, 
Oak Park, Iilinois. 

This is the Fourth edition, revised 
and enlarged, of a text-book of proved 
merit. The Modern Speller omits 
non-essential words and directs espe- 
cial attention to words which experi- 
ence has disclosed to be difficult. It 
groups simple homonyms and illus- 
trates their use in sentences. It pre- 
sents lessons calline particular atten- 
tion to suffixes and prefixes. It 
groups words according to speiling 
rules. It groups opposites. It ex- 
plains mnemonics and their use. Pre- 
paratory to the revision of the text 
embodied in this Fourth edition, the 
author sent questionaire cards to 600 
teachers, asking for suggestions. 
There were decided objections to any 
change in the body of the Speller; so 
he decided to let this remain as be- 
fore, and added. the proposed improve- 
ments, which include Lessons for the 
Second Grade, more Supplementary 
Words, arranged according to grades, 
pages showing the Diacritical Mark- 
ings and their use, and the “Hundred 
Spelling Demons”. 





Opportunities of Today for Boys and 
Girls. By Bennett B. Jackson, A. 
M., Norma H. Deming and Katha- 
rine I. Bemis. Foreword by Dr. 
Charles A. Prosser. Cloth, . 274 
pages. Price, ......... The Century 
Company, New York. 

The object of this book is to pre- 
sent information regarding occupa- 
tions open to the boys and girls of 
today who are considering the im- 
portant question of fitting their train- 
ing to the requirements of practical 
life. The work does not pretend to 
be exhaustive. It finds space for 
consideration of many of the more 
unusual and uncrowded vocations, 
especially for girls, and it lays stress 
on occupations requiring training, de- 
precating the tendency to forsake 
school too early for the sake of 
gathering easy financial rewards of- 
fered by “blind alley” jobs. The 
authors, who are well-known educa- 
tors, have performed a useful task in 
a manner worthy of commendation. 


The Young Citizen. By Charles F. 
Dole, author of “The New Ameri- 
can Citizen”. Cloth, 213 pages. 
Price, ........ D. C. Heath & Co.,, 
New York. 

This is a new edition, revised and 
enlarged, of a book which was among 
the pioneers in its. useful field, and 
which many teachers will be glad to 
see in its new dress, brought up to 
date. Its author performed his task 
in the belief that large importance at- 
taches to the instruction of boys and 
girls in regard to the things that con- 
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cern the city, the state and the na- 
tion, and that in such instruction the 
great need is that the child shall un- 
derstand what he reads. He has suc- 
ceeded in making his subject inter- 
esting to youthful minds. He has 
made it clear that while the state is 
for the sake of the individual, the in- 
dividual should be alert on behalf of 
the state—in other words, that rights 
imply duties—that selfishness is ig- 
noble, and a shining virtue of good 
citizenship is public spirit. 


First Principles of Advertising. By 
Wilbur D. Nesbit. Cloth, 111 pages. 
Price, $1 net. The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, New York. 

In his Foreword, the author ex- 
plains that his little book, based on 
experience, has been prepared along 
the lines he would follow were the 
student a beginner in his department. 
It assumes that the chief desire of 
the student is to write advertisements, 
and that he has no knowledge of ad- 
vertising beyond the fact that he has 
seen advertisements in their various 
forms. The various chapters furnish 
a background of information regard- 
ing the rise of advertising and its 
practice in contemporary business life, 
much that will be found helpful being 
crowded into little space. 


Pieces for Every Day the Schools 
Celebrate. By Norma H. Deming, 
Principal of Horace Mann School, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Katharine 
I. Bemis, Teacher of English, 
Franklin Junior High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Cloth, 349 pages. 
PIS pastes Noble and Noble, New 
York. 

The object held in view in this com- 
pilation, its editors avow, has been 
to present for the most part new and 
fresh material. The collection is 
generous in size, and will be grate- 
fully received by those charged with 
the making of programmes. The days 
commemorated in the collection are 
New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Washington’s Birthday, Arbor Day 
and Bird Day, Armistice Day, Red 
Cross Day, Mother’s Day, Memorial 
Day, Flag Day, Independence Day, 
Labor Day, Constitution Day, Colum- 
bus Day, Roosevelt’s sirthday, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day. 


Pageantry and Dramatics in Religious 
Education. By William V. Mere- 
dith. Cloth, 212 pages. Price, $1.25 
net. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. 

In a footnote printed on the first 
page of this interesting and timely 
book the author explains that theatri- 
cals and the professional theater are 
not under consideration. The theater 
as an institution and as at present 
conducted, he observes, “has little in 
common with religious education or 
educational dramatics”. Later he goes 
on to discuss the essential differences 
between professional and educational 
methods in the presentation of the 
draina. Directors of Catholic educa- 
tion are not so much in need of in- 
formation on the subject of the edu- 
cational utility of the drama as are 
those belonging to certain of the 
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Protestant denominations. It is in- 
teresting to observe indications that 
the latter are revising their opinions. 
Mr. Meredith’s book begins with a 
brief resume of the history of the re- 
ligious drama, but is chiefly devoted 
to practical suggestions, which will be 
welcomed by teachers in general. 


The Great Experiment. By Thomas 
Dillon O’Brien, Former Associate 
Justice, Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota. Cloth, $1.25 postpaid. The 
Encyclopedia Press, New York. 
The title of this monograph on the 

Constitution of the United States is 

derived from De Tocqueville’s “De- 

mocracy in America”, the first chapter 

of which refers to this country as a 

land making the great experiment of 

attempting to construct society upon 

a new basis. Judge O’Brien goes into 

history to show that under the Con- 

stitution of the United States, a writ- 
ten document, with the Supreme 

Court to expose the nullity of legisla- 

tion contravening its provisions, the 

liberties of the individual are safer 
than under any other system ever de- 
vised. He explains the expediency of 
what has been rashly stigmatized as 
the veto power of the Supreme Court: 

“The lesson of history is that unless 

the power to maintain the principles 

of liberty is vested in some independ- 
ent and disinterested tribunal liberty 
will be destroyed. If we approve of 

a written constitution and _ further 

deem it wise that its provisions should 

not be set aside or ignored by the 
legislature or by any man or body of 
men except the people themselves in 
their sovereign capacity as citizens, 
we must approve of and have a tri- 
bunal which has the power to say 
when a legislative or executive act 
or the act of an inferior court is con- 
trary to the fundamental law.” Judge 

O’Brien’s patriotic and _ thoughtful 

treatise is worthy of wide reading. 


High School Spelling. Arranged for 


Eight Semesters. 3y Winnifred 
Schureman, South High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Paper 


covers, 32 pawes. Price, «....... 

Augsburg Publishing House, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. 

For each semester there is a list of 
words, graded with reference to the 
capacities of the pupils, this being 
followed by a list of sentences for re- 
view, and this in turn by an install- 
ment of rules for spelling, together 
with numerous examples under each 
rule. The review sentences are con- 
structed in a manner admirably calcu- 
lated to illustrate the idiomatic use of 
the words and to test the pupil’s 
knowledge of words of identical 
or similar sound having diverse mean- 
ings. 


The Constitution of the United States. 
Its Sources and Its Application. 
By Thomas James Norton. Cloth, 
298 pages. Price, $2 net. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston. 
This is a history of the Constitu- 

tion in its making, with a glance at 

what preceded it that helped to in- 
fluence its form, and also a history of 
the interpretation and application of 
its clauses. Its references to import- 
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ant decisions of the Supreme Court 
are numerous, embodying important 
information not elsewhere as readily 
accessible in convenient form for lay- 
men. 


A College Handbook of Writing. A 
Guide for Use in College Classes in 
Composition. By George Benjamin 
Woods, Ph. D., Professor of Eng- 
lish in Carleton College. Cloth, 404 
pages: Price, <...... Doubleday, 
Page & Company, Garden City, 
New York. 

Designed especially for college 
freshmen, this handbook presents a 
compact body of positive, construc- 
tive principles essential to clear and 
effective writing. Not only is it de- 
signed to lead the student into right 
paths, but also to warn him against 
pitfalls. In many ways it will serve 
as a ready reference work for teach- 
ers as well as students of English 
composition. The book is well in- 
dexed. By way of appendices it pre- 
sents a Glossary of Grammatical 
Terms, a List of Prepositions, with 
examples of their idiomatic use, a 
Glossary of Words and Phrases Often 
Misused, a List of Trite Phrases, and 
a List of Words Frequently Mispro- 
nounced. 


The Mastery of French. Direct 
Method. Book I. A Series of Les- 
sons, Including a Simple Key to 
Pronunciation, Which Will Enable 
the Student to Read and Under- 
stand the Language, and, Through 
His Power to Speak Correctly, Will 
Give Him the Confidence to Ex- 
press His Thoughts in French. By 
G. P. Fougeray. Cloth, 393 pages. 
PUGGOy acces Iroquois Publishing 
Company, Syracuse, New York. 
The stumbling-block in the way of 

the acquisition of French by Ameri- 

can students is French pronunciation. 

M. Fougeray thinks he has discovered 

a way by which this difficulty may be 

overcome and the road to conversa- 

tion in French made easy for those 
who have been brought up on Eng- 
lish. He believes he has made dis- 
coveries that will also simplify the 
comprehension of French grammar. 

His book is the outcome of many 

years of experience as a_ successful 

teacher of French to American pu- 
pils. 


Beginners’ Ancient History. From 
Earliest Times. By J. B. Newman, 
M. A., Cantab. Cloth, 172 pages. 
Price, 96 cents net. World Book 
Company, Yonkers - on - Hudson, 
New York. 

The Preface says: “It is the object 
of this book to give to young stu- 
dents a connected account of the de- 
velopment of mankind, presenting 
ancient history to them as an unbrok- 
en story which shall serve as a foun- 
dation for later study of medieval and 
modern history.” This is one of 
“The Foundation History Series”, 
and, like the other volumes of that 
issue, possesses the merits of com- 
pactness, clearness of style, and ad- 
mirable judgment in the choice of 
subjects for pictorial illustration as 
well as artistic merit in their presen- 
tation. It resembles books of this 
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series in another respect—failing to 
indicate adequately the great part 
performed by the church in maintain- 
ine order, promoting morality and 
extending civilization. 


Bible Stories in Bible Language. (The 
King James Version.) Arranged 
and Edited by Lorinda Munson 
Bryant, Author of “The Children’s 
Book of Celebrated Pictures”, etc. 
Cloth, 327 pages. Price, $2 net. 
D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 

The work which she set out to ac- 
complish Miss Bryant has done well. 
Adhering to the text, she has paid 
no attention to the clumsy division 
into verses which was effected in 1661, 
but has paragraphed the stories ac- 
cording to an edition printed at the 
beginning of the Twentieth Century 
and edited by English and American 
scholars. The illustrations are photo- 
graphic process reproductions. of 
paintings by great masters. 


The Fairest Flower of Paradise. 
Considerations on the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin, Enriched with Ex- 
amples Drawn From the Lives of 
the Saints. By Very Rev. Alexis M. 
Lepicier, O. S. M., Consultor of the 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation, 
etc. Cloth, 321 pages. Price, $1.50 
net. Benziger Brothers, New York. 
Members of the laity desiring a 

book for daily spiritual reading and 

meditation will find Father Lepicier’s 
volume suitable for this use. It will 
be found a valuable aid by priests in 
charge of Sodalities of the Blessed 

Virgin Mary in search of material 

with which to enrich their sermons. 


Do’s and Don’t’s for the Playwright. 
A Manual for the Writer of Plays 
for Amateurs. By Fanny Cannon, 
Author of “Writing and Selling a 
Play”, etc. Boards, 65 pages. Price, 
75 cents. T. S. Denison & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Amateur theatricals received a great 
impetus during the war. Universities 
and schools, churches and hospitals, 
community houses and even prisons, 
have welcomed them as affording a 
healthy method of stimulating inter- 
est and awakening worthy qualities 
moral and psychological. The de- 
mand for plays suitable for acting by 
amateurs is likely to continue. Young 
authors anxious to assist in supplying 
this demand will find helpful informa- 
tion in this matter-of-fact, practical 
little book. 


Idylls of the King. By Alfred Tenny- 
son. Part I. Edited with Notes by 
M. A. Eaton, A. B. Cloth, 155 
pages. Price, ....:...; Educational 
Publishing Company, Boston. 

Idylls of the King. By Alfred Tenny- 
son. Part II. Edited with Notes 
by M. A. Eaton, A. B. Cloth, 160 
paces. Price. ...<.:....:, Educational 
Publishing Company, Boston. 

Part I. contains the “Dedication” 
of the poem, “The Coming of Ar- 
thur”, “Gareth and Lyneth’’, and “Ger- 
aint and Enid”. Part II. contains 
“Lancelot and Elaine”, “The Holy 
Grail’, and “The Passing of Arthur”. 
Each volume is prefixed with a life of 
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Prompt shipments 
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BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


106 Edgerton Street RocHESTER,N. Y. 


Refreshes Weary Eyes 


When Your Eyes feel Dull 
and Heavy, use Murine. It In- 
stantly Relievesthat Tired Feeling 
—Makes them Clear, Bright and 
Sparkling. Harmless. Sold and 
Recommended by All Druggists. 


INE> 


TNR Nes 
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Tennyson and-an introductory essay 
on the Arthurian legends. The notes 
are printed at the bottoms of the 
pages containing the passages to 
which they respectively refer. 


Junior High School Writing Vocabu- 
laries. By W. Franklin Jones, Ph. 
D., Educational Research Specialist. 
Cloth, 150 pages. Price, 52 cents 
net. Hall & McCreary Company, 
Chicago. 

Regular high schools as well as 
junior high schools might profit by 
the introduction of instruction which 
would tend to remove from graduates 
the reproach of not knowning how to 
spell. Dr. Jones is favorably known 
in the educational world as the au- 
thor of “A Concrete Investigation 
Into the Materials of English Spell- 
ing”. He made a study of the psy- 
chology of bad spellers, deducing 
therefrom principles which he has 
utilized in the preparation of what 
may be confidently recommended as 
an original and useful work on one 
of the most practical subjects in the 
curriculum. 





Recommended English Readings for 
High Schools. Compiled and Edited 
by Rowena Keith Keyes, Head of 
Department of English, Haaren 
High School, New York City. 
Stiff paper covers, 64 pages. Price, 

. Noble and Noble, New York. 

The purpose of this book is to pro- 

vide for each half year in the four 
years’ course of public high schools 
a list of books adapted to the age of 
the pupils and so grouped as to sug- 
gest a special interest every term. 
While ne book of this character can 
be accepted universally without modi- 
fications to meet special and varying 
conditions, it is possible to conceive 
much advantage resulting from the 
carefully compiled lists in the book 
under review. 





The Story of England. By Muriel O. 
Davis. Part I, To the Death of 
Elizabeth; Part II, From James I 
to the Death of Queen Victoria. 
Cloth, 320 pages, with numerous 
illustrations and maps. Price, $1.50 
net. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York. 
This is a readable narration of the 

story of England ,written by an Eng- 
lish woman, for use in English 
schools. Its illustrations are well 
selected and well presented. The 
maps are an especially commendable 
feature of the book, which is very 
attractively printed. 


Junior Typewriting. 3y Elizabeth 
Starbuck Adams, A. M., Formerly 
Supervisor, State Normal School, 
Salem, Massachusetts, and Instruc- 
tor in School of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of California, Summer Ses- 
sion. Cloth, 43 quarto pages. Price, 
$1 net. The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

Generally, text-books on Touch 
Typewriting since the beginning of 
the Twentieth Century have been 
planned for adults preparing them- 
selves for business. The forms of 
the various exercises contained in this 
book suggest the flexibility of type- 
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writing as a means of expression in 
connection with the various school 
subjects — language, history, geog- 
raphy and mathematics—quite aside 
from the commercial uses of the ma- 
chine. The book is based upon the 
Rational Method of finger develop- 
ment, which is a simple, direct means 
of producing accurate typists. In the 
form and arrangement of its exercises 
it offers a new contribution likely to 
prove widely useful. 


The Hymns of the Breviary and Mis- 
sal. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Rev. Matthew Britt, O. 
S. B., St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, 
Wash. Preface by the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Hugh T. Henry, Litt. D. 
Large 8vo, cloth, 384 pages. Price, 
$6 net. Benziger Brothers, New 
York. 

This beautiful, interesting and 
scholarly volume on the hyms of the 
Breviary and Missal represents the 
result of the first attempt to provide 
such a work in English. It contains 
the Latin text of 173 hymns; a literal 
prose translation of each; brief notes 
on the Latin texts; the best metrical 
translation of each; a statement as to 
the author, meter, liturgical use and 
the number of translations of each; 
a historical introduction, and _ brief 
biographies of the authors and trans- 
lators, together with a bibliography 
and complete Latin and English in- 
dexes. The fine metrical translations 
form of themselves an anthology of 
sacred lyrics that will prove a revela- 
tion to the majority even of the 
devout. 





Saint Joseph’s Jubilee Mass in E 
Major. By Julian Ahruvjay. Op. 
14. Stiff paper covers, 28 pages. 
Price. .......:.’, J. Fischer & Bro., 
New York. 

This beautiful composition for so- 
prano and altos with organ accom- 
paniment bears the inscription, “Dedi- 
cated with grateful affection to the 
Reverend Mother Mary Julian, Supe- 
rior General of the Sisters of Charity 
of Providence, on the Celebration of 
Her Golden Crown of Fifty Years in 
the Service of God and the Poor. 
Providence Mother House, Montreal, 
Canada, June, Nineteen Twenty-two.” 
Printed with evident care and taste, 
it is a choice specimen of musical 
typography. 


We and Our Government. By Jere- 
miah Whipple Jenks, Research Pro- 
fessor of Government and Public 
Administration, New York Univer- 
sity. With fourteen full-page draw- 
ings by Hanson Booth, and over 
five hundred halftone and line illus- 
trations. Donald F. Stewart, Edi- 
tor. Stiff covers, imitation leather; 
223 pages. Price, $1.50 net. The 
American Viewpoint Society, a de- 
partment of Boni & Liveright, Inc., 
New York. 

This is a remarkable undertaking 
in bookmaking—a scholarly authentic 
text in a novel but up-to-the-minute- 
dress—an exposition of American in- 
stitutions in pictures as well as in 
words, the pictures so contrived as to 
carry the message to the eye which 
the text repeats and amplifies to the 
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EFFECTIVE 
EXPRESSION 


By Charles Elbert Rhodes, 
Principal Bennett High School 
and former head of the De- 
partment of English, La- 
fayette High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 















A new book on compo- 
sition and rhetoric for 
high school classes and 





the first year of college, 
that is 


INTERESTING 


Richly and effectively stud- 














ded with illustrative material 
chosen from 117 different 














sources from Homer to O. 





Henry. 





A most complete text cover- 
ing every vital process from 
“Getting Ready to Write” to 
“Literature — the Finished 
Product,” with unusual em- 






phasis placed on oral expres- 





sion. 





“Effective Expression” is the 
fruit of 15 years’ teaching ex- 
perience, a practical textbook 
that is inspirational. 












Shall we send you descrip- 
tive material? 


532 pages; attractively bound 





in cloth; list price..... 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING CO. 





New York Chicago Boston 








San Francisco London 


Ac 
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mind. Turning over its pages one 
finds the story of the United States, 
its government, its laws, its customs 
and ideals, portrayed in the manner 
adopted by newspaper editors prepar- 
ing “human interest”, “story of the 
day”, “feature” articles for their Sun- 
day supplements. Many a boy and 
girl attending school who would be 
impervious to instruction in citizen- 
ship presented in the usual way will 
learn useful lessons from these fas- 
cinating pictured pages, and will not 
forget them. 


Intimate Experiences With Frequent 
Communion. By Students of the 
University of Notre Dame. Second 
Series. Stiff paper covers, 31 pages. 
RIOR. ccscicianetsies Eucharistic Press, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

“Frequent communion has made me 
more truthful.” “Frequent commun- 
ion has made my conscience more 
sensitive, and I do not worry over 
things now as before. I never think 
of the past, or rarely do, and I am 
as close to perfect happiness as possi- 
ble. I think this is due to frequent 
communion.” The booklet under re- 
view, from which the above attesta- 
tions are excerpted, is made up of 
brief reports of the experiences of 
students of Notre Dame as to the 
efficacy of Communion as a help to 
right living. It cannot fail to make 
a deep impression on every one who 
reads it. 


Graded Sentences for Analysis. 
Selected from the Best Literature, 
and Systematically Graded for Class 
Use. By Mary B. Rossman and 
Mary W. Mills. Cloth, 77 pages. 
eo Lloyd Adams Noble, 
New York. 

While the sentences follow a defi- 
nite grammatical sequence, the ar- 
rangement is such that the book can 
be used in connection with any stan- 
dard grammar. It presents 1,200 sen- 
tences for class study, the selections 
being from a variety of sources, and 
chosen with taste and judgment. 


Beginners’ Modern History. From 
About A. D. 1000. By J. B. New- 
man, M. A., Cantab. Cloth, 160 
pages . Price, 96 cents net. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. 

Uniform in style and treatment 
with the “Beginners’ Ancient His- 
tory”, and by the same author, this, 
like the latter, belongs to ‘The Foun- 
dation History Series”. It is a clear 
and compact narrative, with pictorial 
illustrations noteworthy for merit in 
choice of subjects and in execution. 
But it gives little intimation of the 
influence of things spiritual in the his- 
tory of the human race. 


Julius Caesar. With Introduction and 
Notes, etc. By Walter Dent, editor 
of “Coriolanus”. Cloth, 112 pages. 
BG cactncks Educational Publishing 
Company, Boston. 

The introduction and notes to this 
convenient text of Shakespeare’s cele- 
brated historical drama are admirably 
adapted to the needs of students, and 
the book will be appreciated for use 
in schools. 





DO YOU TEACH SCIENCE? 
















GENERAL CATALOG 
APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS 


AGRICULTURE - BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 





interest you. 


are the most economical 


Agriculture - Biology - Chemistry - General Science - Physics 
If so, it will pay you to consider the advantages of our goods and 
service. Our GOODS give the utmost satisfaction in science work and 
to use because of their low cost. Our 
SERVICE is very prompt because of our large manufacturing and 
shipping facilities. Our complete line of apparatus, instruments, ap- 
pliances, chemicals, materials and supplies for teachers’ lecture table 
work and students’ laboratory work in all sciences is listed in our 
large illustrated general catalog No. 29S. If you teach any of the 
above sciences send for this 242-page catalog today. Every page will 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


701-707 W. Washington Blvd. 


Chicago, II. 










VICTOR Portable arn 
PERFECT 
STEREOPTICON LANTERN SLIDE 


PROJECTOR 
SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 
‘THOUSANDS OF SLIDES FOR 
RENT OR FOR SALE 


ASK FOR CATALOGS 
AND TERMS 




















Do You Teach Composition? 
Send for 
75 Composition Outlines 


A help for teachers and Pupils. 
Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


Miller Publishing Co, 5)2,bennis, Bree 


ASKETRY MATERIALS 


bases, chair-cane, Indian ash splints, 
of Finest Quality. Reeds, raffia, wooden 
cane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, 
rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes, 
65-page Catalogue and Directions, only 15c. 
Leuis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 12 Everett St., 
Allston, Mass. 


in/dis-pen’sa-ble 


“Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite’ 


This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 





















WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spell- 
ing, or about noted people, places, 
toreign words, synonyms, pronunci- 
ation, new words, flags, state seals, 
etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day. 












WHY not suggest to your 
principal or superin- 
tendent that 

a copy be 
supplied 
for your 
school ? 
Write for 
Specimen Pages, 
Terms, etc. 











Illus. 
400,000 Words 
G.& C.MERRIAM CO.,Springfield, Mass. 

















For over 6O 
years, Father 
Johnis Medicine 
has been success: 
Fully treating 
colds and coughs 
and building 
new flesh and 
strengthwithout 
using alcohol or 
dangerous drugs 
in any form. 


JUST READY 
OUR WISCONSIN 


New and Revised Edition 
By E. G. Doudna 

. Written by a leading Wisconsin Su- 
perintendent, who has devoted much 
time to the study and teaching of 
Wisconsin History. 

2. Supplies the. facts and method for 
teaching Wisconsin History in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in 
conformity with the regulations im- 
plied in the state manual. 

. Accurate, reliable, readable. Contains 
196 pages, fully illustrated and well 
bound. 

Write for sample copy or free pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘How to Teach Wisconsin 
History in Six Weeks.” 

Eau Clairen Book and Statioery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 





SL TT TEENY 

WHY DRIFT? Learn to interpret ac- 
curately all you read or hear, and then 
take the place in the world for which 
you were created. We fail because we 
do not know the things we think we 
know. 

Send 50c for information worth more 
than $10.00 to you. Money back if not 
satisfied. Special offer made to the 
first 1,000 teachers interested. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS GUILD 
Desk A. Greenville, Ohio 


-atronize The Journal’s Advertisers. 











ARITHMETIC 
ax MENTAL 
ARITHMF’ TIC 


Prepare by Using 
WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 
These Nebraska final eighth grade examination questions for 12 years past, with 
answers in simple lenguege will give the pupils an idea what the questions are like and 


nature of answers required. 


Hundreds of endorsements from teachers in public and parochial schools prove them 
a valuable aid for review and in preparing for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, or Teacher’s 


Examination. 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


(Nebraska Eighth Grade Questions for 12 years past with answers in simple language) 


History 

Physiology 

Geography 

Orthography 

Agriculture 

Reading, Writing and Drawing 


Dsesaaw 193 Questions and 


..197 Questions and 
197 Questions ard 
115 Questions and 
144 Questions and 

..250 Questions and 


Arithmetic (written and mental with solutions)...... 420 Questions and 
Gram. Composition and Bookkeepinz..72 Pages......2 216 Questions and 
Civies 60 Pages....... Outlines, Questions, Answers.... 
Eighth Grade Question Book..........52 Pages....... 2000 Questions 
4 or more 35c each, 25 or more 30c each—Postpaid. 
. WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MINDEN, NEBRASKA 











THE VOCABULARY METHOD 
of Training Touch Typists 


A pioneer course, which makes use of scientific and psychological principles 
in teaching touch typewriting. 
By C. E. BIRCH 


ALSO, a complete line of modern commercial texts. 


Send for price list or samples 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


Battle Creek, 












Pat. Dec. 12-05 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 


No Hinges to Break or Corks to Lose 


S. W. 9th and Murphy 


Comedies, Dramas, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How toStage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything for 
Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertainments. 
Monologs, Dialogs, Speakers. CATALOG''E FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 88 CHICAGO 









We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlimear ($2.00 each), 
Paralle! Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1. 25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 

English-Spanish Dictionary, at$4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO-, 16 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 





Adequately Fulfills An Increasing Popular Demand 
Non-Evaporating 


Michigan 












Non-Breakabte 
Dust-Proof 


The U. S. Inkwell combines durabil- 
ity, service and economy. 

Hundreds of testimonials for the U. 
S. Inkwell are the best evidence that 
it is all as represented. 

Sold on its merits and guaranteed 


A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 


U. S. INKWELL CoO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Des Moines, Ia. 


TYPEWRITERS 
Rent a CORONA 


for a few months. Ini- 
tial rent payment ap- 
plies on purehase. 
Office Specialties 
Sales Co. 
442 East Water St., 
Milwaukee, “Wis, 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 


Recommends Teachers Discriminatingly 








CENTURY INK ESSENSE 
(Powder) 


The Reliable, Economical and 
& Convenient Ink for your School. 

Liberal sample and prices on 
request. 


FRANCIS J. PECK & CO. 
513 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


PLAYS PLAYS 


We have the newest and most attractive, as 
well as the largest assortment of plays in the 
world. Send four cents for our new list. 








SAMUEL FRENCH 


Oldest play publishers in the world 
New York City 


28-30 West 38th St., 










PHOTO-ENGRAVER:S 
STROH BLDG. ~ ~ MILWAUKEE 


FOR 


QUALITY**» SERVIGE 


Repairing Promptly Attended To 


William G. Williams 


Contractor and Builder 


STORM SASH, WEATHER STRIPS 
& WINDOW SCREENS a SPECIALTY 


School and Clergy Trade Invited 
352 Jackson St., MILWAUKEE 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 
The Standard Pens of the World 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 1898. 














Selected Numbers: 
303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 382 
1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 

For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
New York 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


This list comprises books that make 
an appeal to teachers of English in 
Senior High Schools, Junior High 
Schools, and Elementary Schools. 

English Teachers interested in the 
difficult task of choosing reading mate- 
rial for their schools should send for 
our complete catalog of these publica- 
tions, in which are listed and described 
such books as ‘Atlantic Cl: s,”” “‘At- 
lantic Prose and Poetry,” says and 
Essay Writing” and ‘Atlantic Narra- 
tives’’—etc., etc. 








Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Exclusive Representatives in Wisconsin 
and Michigan. 
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NEW BOOK 


on 
Catholic Teaching 
By Rev. M. V. KELLY, C. S. B. 
This book should bein the hands of every 
Catechism Teacher. Price Postpaid 25 
cents, from the Catholic Church Goods 
Dealers, or the Publishers. 


F. H. McGOUGH & SON, 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Wecarry a complete line of playground appa 
ratus especially adapted for school use. 

Hundreds of schools thruout the United States 
have their playgronnd equipped with Tothill 
slides, teeter-totter, giant strides, etc. 

Our playground apparatus is durable, strcng 
and safe, and every piece leaving our factory is 
guaranteed. 

Write today for our catalog on Playground 
Apparatus. 


W. S. TOTHILL '9°° "eetshtansctere 


ENTERTAINMENTS — PLAYS 


Up-To-Date, High Class, Best Style. 
BOOKS 
for Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lin- 
coln, Washington, Easter celebrations, etc. 
Each 60c paper, $1.00 cloth. Best Panto- 
mimes, Dances, Songs, Plays, Drills, etc. of 
all publishers. 
EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 

11 East 14th Street, New York City 


TEACHING CHILDREN THE MASS 
A Booklet to Help Children and Grown- 


MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Crayons, Water Colors. Papers 


MUNSELL COLOR CO. FAVOR RUHL & CO. 
8th Ave. & 34th St. 425 S. Wabash Ave 
New York City Chicagp. Ill. 


Grand Rapids,Mich. 








Endorsed by 
United States Government 



















Most Popular Amusement 
Apparatus ever invented 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE } 


for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools 


The 
SIMPLEST 
LATEST BEST 














TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ 
new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and 
Textiles, Foods and Cookery, 
aud the Care of the House. 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 


Published in January, 1921 
Mailing price $1.40 


For Primary and Uprer Grades 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 
623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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ups to Understand the Mass. 


Eighth edition—75,000 copies sold. Price !0c 
the copy, $1 per doz., postage extra. Send 12c. 
in stamps forsamplecopy. Address 


REV. FRANCIS A. GAFFNEY, O. P. 
515 Sixth St. S. W., Washington, D. C. 





HORAN 


ALTAR BREAD OVENS 
1876 1922 
Strongly built, neat in appear- 

ance, simple to operate. 


Adapted for Electricity, Gas, 
Alcohol, Kerosene and Gasoline. 
Cutters — all sizes, all styles.. 
Catalog mailed on request. Ship- 
ment made within ten days 
after receipt of order. 


P. H. HORAN 
Originator of the Altar Bread Oven 
Horan Bldg., 632-34 Harrison Ave., 

BOSTON, MASS. 








OUR FREE SERVICE i teaching the 


Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method 


Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
provided with individual copies of our manual.OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS (727 soe eee ere att tree to ait 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. 


when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 


is written at commercial speed and is as 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP plain as print. Thus it conserves the 
time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels heaithful 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS 


all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attract- 
ing more and more the attention of modern 


educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Meth. 
od spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet 


Avenue, Chicago Pittock Building, Port- 


land, Ore 





JUST READY 


ESSENTIALS OF CIVICS 


D. O. KINSMAN 

Fourth Revised Edition 
Strictly Up to Date. It conforms both 
to the principles of good teaching and 
lo the requirements of the State Manual 
by following a treatment of the essen- 
tials to good citizenship with a study of 
the home as a little government, then 
the scnool, the school district, the town, 
the city, the county, the state and the 
United States. 

Its purpose is not simply to impart 
knowledge, but to produce good citizens. 
A Wisconsin Book for Wisconsin Schools 

Sena for sample copy or descriptive 

literature. 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Here are some good ones 
Tip Top Christmas Book ee 
Jolly Christmas Book 
If Old Santa Was Our Pa (song)... 
(Above three for $1.00) 
Christmas at Timothy Corners (play)...... 25¢ 
Patsy Dugan’s Christmas (play).......... 25¢ 
Community Stunts (mew)........0.eeeeeee 
Sparkin’ Peggy Jane (duet).............. 
The Willis N. Bugbee Co., Dept. F, a ee we 
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Catalogue 


CHOCOLATES 


Milwaukee 
“A Dainty Delight” 









Milwaukee Consolidated Music Co. 


Successor to 


come SONS MUSIC CO. 
AU & SCHMIDT MUSIC CO 


Everything in Music and 
Musical Merchandise 
126 Oneida Street MILWAUKEE 


———- Mail orders given special attention .- 


Five Year Sweeper 


Fill with 3 oz. Cheap 
Sweeping Fluid 









‘‘Being self- 
moistened,’’ 
this brush 
needs no ‘‘Floor Powder’’ nor 
**Ploor Oil,’’ which saves all that ex- 
pense (from $2C to $30 saved during 
the life of ee , . 

lve years in a ten- 
Guaranteed room home _ two years 
in a 30 x 60 foot store—one year ina 
60 x 60 store or a six class room 
school building. 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—Express Prepaid. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
106 Twenty-second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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our World’s Record 


established by 


saac Pitman Writers 


R 
sa Jud nd Reader, he did not enter last r) WON THE N.S.R.A. CUP with 99Y%% 
ACCURACY 19 errors SOL ords! Time allowance for Cup transcripts 414 hours.? Mr 








s 
- 
I: 








Percentage Ist—John F. Daly 3 errors 99.7 
*280 words per minute—5 minutes. of accuracy 2nd—Nethan Behrin 1 errors 99.6 
Ist—Neathan Pehrin 7 errors 99.51 220 words per minute—) minutes. 
240 words per minutce—5 minutes. Ist—S. Powsner 10 errors 99.1 
Ist—Nathan Behrin S errors 99.34 2nd-—-Nethan Behrin 12 errors 98.9 
200 words per minute—5 minutes. ird—John F. Daly 13 errors 98.3 
1921 did not aualityv in this test) 
NNT at mre seek a j re RTT’ TZ Tr 
WINNER of each test created a NEW WORLD’S RECORD 
Mr. N s i { IS PROO! OSTTIVE PITMAN ’S SHORT 
HAND is “Easy to Write,” “Easy to Read” 1 ‘Easy to Leart 


OUT OF SEVENTEEN CONTESTS FIFTEEN HAVE BEEN WON BY PITMAN WRITERS 


1 L semana: & oe “nike cnn’ . + ] : soil eR 
es determined by the phx ' structure f the 1 ish lanegua ] : 
] Cc S t t d ill s to 
° eS mr a tint 
| 
) 5 S 


Send for Particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education, Newark (N. J.) Board 
of Education and by the North Carolina State Board of Education 


STYLE BOOK OF BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Including Duties of a Private Secretary. Card Indexing and Record Filing 
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SEVENTH EDITION REVISED CLOTH GILT, 272 PAGES, $1.00 SPECIMEN PAGES FREE 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 7? n.0vun"*** 


Publishes i “Course ) Is wae Pitman S/ thand.” Ss 100 























Catholic Children’s Books that Build Character 


Catholic books are as necessary to the Catholic child as food. They stimulate the child’s bel 
time lessen the burden of responsibility placed upon the Catholic teacher. The child's taste for 
begin in babyhood. No child is too young to enjoy pictures. * 


tne same 





ys should 


This selection of books you will find to be the finest ever published. They are entertaining to grown-ups and 
are delightful for reading aloud to children. 


IDEAL FOR PREMIUMS AND PRIZES 
















cnicpmaamaiaaamniat =| THE LORD JESUS—HIS BIRTHDAY STORY 
~ | | As Told fer You by Little Children 


4 
{| . R 
Hii It wins all hearts, old as well as young. No one can 
4 I| | read it without feeling that grace has touched his inmost 
x i} | soul, and he will want to read it again and again. Every 
, page is a thing of beauty. 


er and jacket in ricn colors. Size of book 8x9! 





Printed in sepia on heavy India tint enamel 
point type, so clear and large that it will de- 


eye of any reader. Exquisite pen etchings on 





| every printed page. Thirteen full-page reproductions of 
the most alluring of the Nativity masterpieces Two 

| Christmas songs, ideally sweet and simple 48 pages 
7 illustration Price $1.00. 


Tus Birthday Story 
* i THERE CAME THREE KINGS 
by Little Children | | |) A Story About the Lord Jesus—Told for You by 
Little Children 


cond book of the Lord Jesus Series. With- 





For Children 











“ n n itad it is the most beautiful Christmas book ever 
From 5 to 25 writter ¢ Idest and sweetest story ever told It For Children 
teaches the children how to think about sacred truths and From 6 to 26 
how to apply them in their own little lives. 
25 ERP NIT Cover and jacket in rich colors. Exquisite drawings on 
every pase fen full-page reproductions of maste ces 





uited to the acred story. 18 pages. 81 illustrations 
Price $1.00. 


cases 





jeg Te Parable Book 





THE PARABLE BOOK 


Our Divine Lord’s Own Stories Retold for You by 
Little Children in the Words of Holy Scripture 





It is much larger in contents than tl books of the 
first series. It is more beautiful in appearance and make- 
up, more brimful of lovely pictures. The Parables are 
richly and beautifully illustrated. ‘They are an interesting 
tory of home life, where the children laugh and play 
tudy and work ind have merry times. It is an ideal 





ift book for First Communicants, as little David's First 
Communion is one of the sweetest episodes in the story. 

Handsome cover and jacket in rich colors Each book 
in a gift box. 214 pages 150 illustrations. Price $2.00. 

















CATHOLIC BIBLE STORIES 


Josephine Van Dyke Brownson x a 
They are the most interesting Bible stories ever told, | Hl yh J 














full of romance. They read like fiction and hold the in- mH 
terest of both old and young. The illustrations in them- f 
elve are a work of art Pictures always play a 





prominent part in our reading, and you will be charmed 
with these delightful picture stories 


For Children 
From 5 to 25 


Contains 31 chapters, 237 pages, 28 illustrations. Hand- For Children 
omely bound in cloth. On the cover is the beautiful pic- From 6 to 26 
alien 7 i ture, “Suffer Little Children,” set in an artistic gold 


— frame. Price $1.50. 


| LETTERS TO JACK 
KTEB OTN eae soe) 


LETTERS 10 JACKS Rt. Rev. F. C. Kelley 


g kp Probably the most remarkable book for young men 

















te eee ed 

@ Written by apriest ever published. It is a series of chatty, witty, full of 
f to his nephew. 4 pep letters from a good old pal. Letters written in a 
estat ge cestetgl eras newsy, breezy, straight from the shoulder way, with a 


whole world of worldly-wise information and enthusiasm 

in every paragraph. The teacher will be spared much by 

recommending this book to parents for their sons. 
Handsomely bound in cloth. 254 pages Price $1.50. 


BIRD-A-LEA 
Clementia 


Undoubtedly the best Catholic girls’ story ever written. 
| It is along the lines of Louisa Alcott’s stories, but instead 
of the philosophy of Emerson, Clementia has used the 





| true Catholic philosophy 

It was quite by accident that Clementia wrote this 

| book. She found it almost impossible to keep the children 

I] quiet during recreation period, and it dawned upon her 

- ————S . that telling a story would do the work. Whereupon it 

et —_ was so successful that she was induced to write the story 
For Boys and publish it ; For Girls 
of All Ages There are 358 page with 3 illustrations, and it is of All Ages 


bound in cloth beautifully stamped in gold. Price $1.50. 


Extension Press 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














So 


RS. v. 6. Pat. OF 


TO TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


The items shown here are only a few of the many carried by us for teachers and school executives. 


guaranteed and you will find our prices—quality considered—to be exceptionally low. 
Our institution has been in the school supply field approximately twenty years and our growth is due to the confidence with which 
our goéds are held throughout the entire educational field. 
We hope that every teacher and superintendent reading this page will try our service and become convinced of our money saving values 


on all school supply requirements. 


SEWING 


A most 
of Jumbo, 
well-known 
cards 


sewing 


on 


Price, per set 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
FAVORITE 
and 
other 


bigger 
any 
class 


It contains 
world’s best songs. 
Postpaid 

Price each. 


Per 
Per 


nished 
No. 


aT 


avos. 


2 size 


100... 
PAPER STARS 


2-4-5 


-5-6, 


friends 
inches, suitable 


SONGS is 
better 
book 


170 


illustrated. 


CARDS No. 3—CIRCUS FRIENDS 


interesting set for little folks—there are pictures 
the elephant, 

circus 
5x6 14 


Jocko, and many other 
in all, printed 


as well as for 


the monkey, 
Twelve pictures 
for coloring 


, postpaid 


OF PAPERS FOR THE 
TEACHER 

Packed 100 Sheets 
Postpaid 
White, 9x 
100 sheets....$ 
311, Drawing Gray, 9x12 
100 sheets. ba te 
06, Drawing Buff, 9x12, 
100 sheets | 
2, Typewriter White, 
, per 100 sheets 
practice 


7x84 


than 
in its 
310, Drawing 


I 31 
of the 12, pe r 
J 1 


ruled one 
, per 100 sheets 
30 
} Practic 
with marginal 
per 100 sheets 
Practice, 
way, 8x10! 


Ne 125, 
ruled one 

sheets 

CONSTRUCTION 
All Standard 


40 
Fur- 


sizes. 100 
PAPER, 


Colors, or as- 


-50 | 


35 | 


30} 
; teacher in the 


line, | 
| ish 
regular | 
2» per | 

-40 | 
| take the 


ESCO merchandise is fully 


|A BEAUTIFUL BOOK- 
CASE FOR $12.00 


It is a necessity that 
we have additional store 
room and in order to 
j}obtain this we are go- 
jing to sell our entire 
|stock of bookcases at 
| the remarkable price of 
| $12.00 F. O. B. Paines- 
ville. The cases are oak 
| throughout, including 
oak panel doors. They 
all contain four shelves 
and finished in a 
handsome antique oak. 
Your order will be re- 
ceived subject to stock 
being unsold Size of Same 
ease, 49x36x12 glass doors 

A BIG DOLLAR SPECIAL. 

We will sell postpaid to any 
United States 100 
sheets of paper and 100 envelopes 
upon receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 
This is a high grade of social 
stationery known as vellum fin- 
a high grade paper at 25c 
the quire. Less than half price. 
To make it easy enclose a dollar 
bill in an envelope and we will 
risk. Furnished only 


are 


bookcase with 
$21.50 


So 
De kuxe 


Stationo ory a 
¢ 


in white. 


secre colors, 


sheets 


packed 50 


CRAYOLAS 
to package. -40 | 


No. 6 contains 6 ae 
sticks. 


SA 
lo=—= a, 

“WNT tippy, 

| Per box Z 

Per dozen ... es F770 Sts 
COLORED CRAYONS | Ik 

IN SMALL BOXES Noa 
Twenty-four sticks of 
assorted colors. Packed 
|}in sawdust in a strong 
Ja-| box. Teachers who have 
dozen | experienced trouble in se- 
$1.25 | curing bright colors for - 
No. 1640 an . r blackboard work should 
° 116408 B iy z = ta ise | try this chalk. Prepaid. 
No. 174S Sharp Pointed, | No. 704, per box...$ .30 
Nickel Plated, per doz. 1.90 | No. 704, per doz. boxes 


box, prepaid.... 


BIRDS TO COLOR. 

) Ten commonly known birds have 
}been drawn from nature by Miss 
|Cleaveland for this set and show the 
| birds in characteristic poses. The 
|coloring can be easily done, as full 
| directions furnished with each 
jset. The set contains: The Robin, 
|Blue Jay, Oriole, Kingfisher, Mea- 
dowlark, Cardinal, Tanager, Gold- 
finch, Blue Bird, Redstart. 

Printed on good grade of drawing 
paper, 6x9 inches, 10 drawings in 
each in an envelope 
Price, per set of 10 (5 oz.)... 
Price, per sets.. 


JOINTED ANIMALS 

Ten animals in sections to be cut 
out and jointed, making movable 
toys. When the animals are colored 
according to directions the set has a 
real educational value. 

The animals in the set are: 
Monkey, Lion, Giraffe, Camel, Rhi- 
noceros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, Cow 
and Sheep. Printed on a good qual- 
ity of cardboard, stiff enough to 
stand alone, size 7x9, fasteners fur- 
nished with each set, which is put 
up in an attractive box 
Price, per set (10 oz.) Postpaid.$.35 


MISCELLANEOUS 





SY 


Sno SA 


$ .10 
95 
8 contains 8 “sticks. 


WN 


KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 
Made in Japanned and full 
nickel finish, sharp and blunt 
points. Prepaid. 
No. 273B Blunt 
panned finish, 


are 


end, 
per 


NANA 
a me 


Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 


set, 


N 
gy 


-$ .20 
dozen 


SCHOOL PA 
304 Drawing Paper 
$11-B Drawing 
305 Drawing Paper, 
No. 801-L 
No. 154-B Practice 


PERS—POSTPAID 

, white, 9x12, 500 sheets.....$1.70 
Paper, gray, 9x12, 500 sheets... 1.30 
buff, 9x12, 500 sheets 1.40 
Typewriter Paper, 814x11, 500 sheets. 1.50 
exll, 


PARQUETRY BLOCKS 
No. 
No. 


No. 


Made of wood of assorted forms 
and colored in six colors. Hundreds 
of elaborate and beautiful designs 
can be made. They are of real value 

500 sheets from an educational standpoint. 

No. 125-B Practice alias r, 8x16%4, ruled one way, No. 4352 Containing 100 blocks— 

500 sheets ; . 2a 5 oz. Jo ain seu eh se a 
Construction No. 4353 Containing 300 blocks— 

colors, 40 10 oz. 


ITEMS FOR YOUR CONV ENIENCE—POSTPAID 
No. 127 oil cloth weaving mats, 


The 


Paper, 8 ruled one way, 


Paper, all standard colors or assorted 
packed 50 sheets to package 





12 to 


Crayon Compass, each. 

Blackboard Liner, 

Call Bell, No. 98 C, each 

Steel Pens, per gross. 

Gem Paper Clips, 

Star Steel Wire Spring Pen Racks, ea 
Brush Tube Paste, each 

Rubber Bands—Box 


assorted No. 400, 


Adhesive Tape—12 yd. spool, each.... 

Thermometer, No. 5140, each......... 

Featherweight Rulers, 12 inches, each 

No. One-Inch Cube Blocks, six 
standard colors, 27 

Peg Board, 6x6, No. 66 $ 

Pegs, 1000 small round colored, No. 660 


100 yds. 


15 
-60 


package 

Esco Sticky Paste, pint 

Per quart 

Gummed Patches for re- -inforcing loose 
leaf sheets, per box 100 

Dennison Crepe Paper in folds 10 feet 
long and 20 inches wide, All Stand- 


Silkateen to spool for sewing ard Colors, fold.. 
No. 44 Desk Pad, ‘with two. sheets 


blotting paper, 19x24 inches, each. 
SEND TODAY FOR THE NEW ESCO TEACHER’S CATALOG 


This new catalog, just off the press, gives you hundreds of time and money-saving suggestions on the ordering of school supplies. 
It will be sent to you promptly upon receipt of your request. 


Pencil Sharpener—Absolutely FREE 


~~ 7 is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of the drudgery of sharpening pencils. IT’S OPEN 
We send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil that sells at FIVE cents in every retail store. 
Have your pupils distribute them—they sell themselves—at five cents each and remit us the amount, $3.00. We 
then send you absolutely free of charge the Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. If you wish to pay in advance 
for the pencils, remit only $2.75, thereby saving 25c. The Pencil Sharpener will then be sent you with the Pencils. 
We pay postage on pencils and sharpener. It costs you nothing but the effort in directing the children. 
Fill in the spaces below and mail to us. Your order will be filled promptly. 


| 
| 
| 
each | cards, each 
| 


i Per dozen, assorted colors.... | 





(Check if catalogue is desired) 
Grades 


CLEVELAND OFFICE 
8120 Euclid Avenue 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY DEPT. B PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





